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Big economic development projects like those 
under way in the Papaloapan region of Mexico, 
the Sao Francisco Valley of Brazil, and the 
Cauca Valley of Colombia are bringing sharp 
changes in the way of life. A rise in per capita 
income has repercussions throughout an area 
and may even affect the mortality rate. The 
growth of an industrial labor force alone, for 
example, means that those who remain on the 
land must modernize their methods to step up 
production and fill the gap left by the farmers 
who have gone into the factories. Ambitious pro- 
grams in public health, sanitation, and educa- 
tion, designed to bring new material well-being 
to the people, depend in turn for their success 
largely on the human equation. 

While those on the receiving end may long for 
these improvements, they do not always realize 
the cost in terms of disruption to their way of 
life. And, of course, even the innovators are 
sometimes unaware of the possible consequences. 

To ease the human adjustment to economic 
change, the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council has launched a second series of regional 
seminars, the first of which ran from June 2 
through 16 in Guatemala City, on the central 
theme “The Contribution of Social Programs to 
Economic Development.” The participants are 
examining plans and methods in a variety of 
fields: social security, housing and city planning, 
labor, cooperatives, public health, education. 
Guatemalan President Carlos Castillo Armas and 
OAS Secretary General José A. Mora spoke at 
the opening session, which was attended by spe- 
cialists from ten countries—Costa Rica, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, and 
the United States. Also participating were repre- 
sentatives from the United Nations and its Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America, the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History, 
the Inter-American Statistical Institute, the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, and the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 

As with the 1950-51 series, which studied 
community organization throughout the Western 
Hemisphere, the second series is broken down 
into three seminars by country groupings. This 
continuous coordination of effort toward eco- 
nomic and social improvement should help enor- 
mously to eliminate the complex human diffi- 
culties involved. 
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Issues facing the first full-scale OAS economic meeting 


By contrast to the Western European countries, which 
try to apply new formulas to revitalize their economies, 
in the countries south of the Rio Grande the financing 
of economic development has always revolved around the 
classic systems of foreign private investment and public 
long-term loans. As far as the first method is concerned, 
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needed is broad guarantees against the traditional risks of 
expropriation, confiscation, and discrimination or the 
more modern risks of freezing and inconvertibility of 
funds, while the receiving countries believe that the main 
obstacle is double taxation. As for the second method, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the Export-Import Bank have been deemed 


yorce MEJiA-PALACIO, a Colombian, is an Executive Director 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
representing Brazil, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Haiti, and the Philippines. 
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sufficient. Discordant voices raised against this over- 
simplification have been drowned out by ambiguous com- 
promise formulas ultimately embodied in conference 
resolutions. Even today there is no economic instrument 
to compel members of the regional organization to help 
each other or even to prevent them from competing 
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such instruments in the military and political spheres. 

During the Ninth Inter-American Conference in Bogota 
the OAS countries tried to draw up a basic agreement, 
but the circumstances in which that meeting took place 
and the preoccupations of the moment were not propitious 
for understanding. The United States was dedicated 
entirely to European reconstruction and considered that 
the Latin American countries must share, to a certain 
extent, the burden of world rehabilitation. For their 
part, the Latin Americans were offended by their northern 
neighbor’s business tactics during and after the Second 
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World War, when they were obliged first to furnish 
food and basic raw materials at controlled prices and 
later to buy manufactures at non-competitive prices. 
In other words, while Europe was given all possible 
financial help, Latin America had to use up its precious 
foreign exchange to pay U. S. manufacturers—who were 
the only source at the moment—whatever prices they 
felt like charging. 
| To alleviate this situation, the Economic Pact of 
Bogota was signed, but with so many reservations that 
it was never ratified. It called for the first international 
conference of a purely economic nature, to meet within 
the subsequent three months in Buenos Aires. This was 
nine years ago, and since then representatives of the 
twenty-one republics have met weekly in the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council or on special 
occasions under the auspices of ECOSOC or the OAS 
Council to approve recommendations that generally failed 
to survive the meetings themselves. The Latin American 
countries continued to insist on the conference as obli- 
gatory, while the United States considered it, with reason 
enough, as premature. Two years ago, at the Meeting 
of Finance Ministers in Rio de Janeiro, an agreement on 
the date was finally reached: this coming August in the 
Argentine capital. 

During the intervening nine years, many things have 
happened to cause the governments to look more objec- 
tively at Hemisphere economic and trade problems. The 
relations among the participating states have improved 


Rural living standards must be raised. This Salvadorian family 
will move to new low-cost home in government project 


Prices for exports like coffee, here being loaded at Sante 
Brazil, determine how much Latin America y abroa 


a great deal, now that the Latin Americans have been 
convinced of the honesty of the U. S. policy of non- 
intervention and the United States has realized that the 
Latin Americans are the only genuine and sincere allies 
in the battle against communism. The tendency toward 
nationalism, so popular after the Second World War as 
a reflection of the anti-colonial movement then spring- ae 
ing up in Africa and Asia, is now losing ground to the 
more novel idea of integration into large regional eco- 
nomic blocs. Six European countries have just subscribed 
to such a union, and there are enthusiastic partisans of 
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a coalition for Mexico and Central America and of 
another for the southern part of South America. The 
result is undoubtedly a much better climate for a con- 
ference than would have prevailed a decade ago. 

Apart from this, studies carried out by the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America, and other public 
and private agencies have thrown more light on the 
economic problems of the Hemisphere and the ways to 
solve them. For example, it is hard to imagine much 
support today for the once-fashionable thesis that private 
capital alone is the panacea for the economic develop- 
ment of backward countries. Back in 1952 the Gray 
report, after examining at length the possibilities of 
U. S. investment abroad, declared: “It must be frankly 
recognized that private investment cannot be expected 
to solve the problem of financing development alone.” 
The Rockefeller report reached practically the same con- 
clusion. 

The fact is that foreign private capital has no interest 
at all in developing domestic industries in poor, limited 
markets, especially in a period like the present, when 
the big industrial countries, with ever-rising per capita 
purchasing power and capacity for consumption, are 
short on investment capital. Such capital as goes to 
underdeveloped areas has in mind the country of origin, 
not the market or the needs of the country in which the 
investment is made. This is proved by the U. S. invest- 
ments in Latin America, which, to a very large extent, 
have gone into petroleum, copper, iron, and other min- 
erals, or bananas—all calculated to meet the consumption 
requirements of the United States or Europe. The same 
thing can be said of foreign investments in Africa and 
Asia. Foreign private capital does contribute to economic 
development where the markets are already established 
or have a bright immediate future, as is shown in the 
case of U. S. capital in Western Europe after the war. 
or, even more eloquently, in Canada. 

H. W. Singer, in his study The Distribution of Gains 
Between Investing and Borrowing Countries, concluded 
that foreign investments of the traditional type are for- 
eign only in a geographical sense; basically they are a 
part of the economy of the creditor country, and they 
do little or nothing to promote—at times they have even 
impeded—the economic development of the debtor coun- 
tries. With very few exceptions, that has been Latin 
America’s experience up to now. Most foreign firms 
have been set up with an eye only to outside markets; 
they try to remain independent of the country they are 
operating in, importing personnel, clothing, and even 
food; and except for the royalties they pay the govern- 
ments their contribution to the national economies has 
been slight. 

For many years people have insisted that, in order to 
attract more private capital to Latin America, an ap- 
propriate climate of guarantees must be created in order 
to protect the investors’ interests. The Latin American 
countries, in turn, believe that the solution lies in the 
abolition of double taxation. Both ideas are important, 
but not so vital as their advocates maintain. U. S. and 
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Left: U.S. company’s oil wells in Lake Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, represent “colonial” investment in ex- 
tractive industry that author says contributes little 
—except royalties—to economic development 
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European private capital takes more risks every day in 
regions threatened by communism and by nationalism. 
in a permanent game of chance. And it has not switched 
over to Latin America because the governments there 
have improved their laws or because that is the only 
region in the world considered secure today. Moreover, 
'U. S. capital continues to flow to Europe and Canada 
more than to Latin America, without double taxation 
having been abolished. The obvious conclusion is that 
private capital is not frightened by danger when the 
speculative prospects are substantial, as in the case of 
Middle Eastern oil, nor is it held back by taxation when 
there are flourishing markets. 

By a similar line of reasoning, Professor Ragar Nurske, 
in his book Problems of Capital Formation in Under- 
developed Countries, reaches these conclusions: “In 
short, the hopes that have been placed on direct busi- 

ness investment for the financing of economic develop- 
ment abroad are exposed to disappointment for two 
reasons of a general economic character. First, there 
is little or no incentive for private business capital to 

_ go to work for the expansion of the domestic economies 
_of low-income countries. Secondly, even for the expansion 
of raw-material supplies for export, private business funds 
_ will not want to move out in any steady and sizable 


flow unless there is confident expectation of a steady 
and sizable expansion of demand for such commodities. 
In these circumstances the theory of international in- Indians trading at Panajachel, Guatemala, are part of a limited 
: national market that needs to expand to attract foreign capital 


vestment on private business account is reduced to an 


Steel mill at Volta Redonda, jointly owned by government and private investors, supplies materials for growing Brazilian industry 
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does not move.” 

In other words, for foreign capital to be mobilized 
in a given region, it is necessary either that the foreign 
demand for native products offer decent prospects or 
that the region itself have created a good-sized internal 
market. Latin America has had, and will continue in- 
definitely to have, a more or less constant influx of 
foreign capital to meet the first of those situations, 
that is, for the exploitation of its minerals, raw materials, 
and foods, with a view to export. In other words, for 
investments of a colonial type that, even though they 
benefit the countries, cannot be considered sufficient 
for their economic development. 

As for investments of a non-colonial type, which are 
the most desirable, their increase will depend, in each 
case, on the individual country’s ability to speed up its 
economic process. Brazil and Argentina, countries with 
few opportunities for colonial investment, nevertheless 
receive a large volume of private investment, because 
of the size of their domestic market. Mexico and Canada 
have both kinds, tending more and more toward the non- 
colonial, also owing to the increasing importance of their 
domestic market. To be attractive to foreign private 
capital, the other Latin American countries will have 
to accelerate the growth of markets, by themselves or 
jointly with neighboring countries. 

In this last respect, international cooperation is highly 
significant, and is therefore the major task of those who 
will meet in Buenos Aires. Above all, private capital 
needs basic facilities to be able to operate, such as com- 
munications, power, a high standard of public health, 

1 technical skills. The I ional Banl 1 the 


Industry needs electricity. International Bank loans have helped to finance power plants like Central Abanico, Chile es 


external 
costs of this kind of public works through medium- and 
long-term loans. But the amount of these loans depends 
on ability to repay, which does not increase in direct 
proportion to the growth of internal economic activity 
since it depends primarily on foreign demand for the 
country’s exports. Such foreign-currency loans are there- 
fore of limited importance to economic development. 
Thus, at least in the early stages of development, foreign 
loans repayable in the local currencies would seem advis- 
able. These have been discussed in the United Nations 
and, more recently, even in U. S. foreign-aid reports. 
Apart from this, an improvement in the terms of trade 
must be insisted on. In the period since the Korean War, 
during which they have remained at more favorable 
levels, the Latin American countries have made obvious 
progress, because their businessmen have had larger 
foreign and domestic resources to start new industries 
or expand those already existing, and because of a rise 
in consumers’ ability to absorb this new production. 
A recognition of this fact is fundamental in planning an 
effective policy of inter-American economic cooperation. 
The first Western Hemisphere Economic Conference 
must emulate the success that the military and political 
conferences have enjoyed. Otherwise the regional system 
will be weakened at a time when collective security needs 
it most. For this success, the conferees must start from 
more realistic premises than those that have formerly 
been considered. They must agree that the times and the 
circumstances require formulas different from those that 
served the colonial movement so ineffectively, or those 
that with more success made the United States great in 
the | century. ooo 
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THREE THOUSAND 
YEARS YOUNG 


ZENHA MACHADO 


AROUND THE SMALL TOWN of Lagoa Santa, thirty-seven 
miles north of Belo Horizonte, capital of Minas Gerais 
- State, Brazil, there are a number of steep ridges or rocky 
_ walls about one hundred feet high and pitted with caves 
that hold a major clue to the pre-history of man in 
America. On the walls of these natural shelters, ancient 
paintings of men, deer, alligators, and fish, in yellow and 
red, or black with carved outlines, testify to the presence 
of artist-huntsmen there long before the Portuguese 
colonization of the area early in the eighteenth century. 
In the dirt and rock of some of the cave floors, human 
bones and fossils of huge creatures of an age long past— 
mastodons, mammoths, bears, sabre-toothed tigers—were 
found over a hundred years ago. Ever since, the idea that 
the skeletons really belonged to men who lived at the 
same time as those giants of the Pleistocene period has 
been widely held in Brazilian scientific circles. Only now 
has a thorough new scientific excavation program re- 
vealed the true age of these early Brazilians. It turns out 
to be scarcely more than three thousand years, but the 
answer to the mystery constitutes an important addition 
to our knowledge of early man’s wanderings in this 
Hemisphere. 

The man who first proclaimed the hypothesis that 
Brazil had been the home of one of the oldest known 
types of Homo sapiens was the Danish scholar Peter 
Wilhelm Lund. Born in Copenhagen in 1801, Lund took 
up science, and geology in particular, at an early age, 
graduating from the local university in 1824. Enjoying 
an adequate private income, he decided to concentrate 
on studying the tropical countries, then still largely un- 
known to European science. He chose Brazil, arrived in 
Rio de Janeiro the following year, and spent three years 


F. ZENHA MACHADO, Brazilian journalist, is the author of the book 
Os Ultimos Dias do Governo de Vargas (The Last Days of the 


in scientific investigations in the environs of the capital. 
Then, after a tour of Germany, Italy, Sicily, and France, 
he returned to Brazil in 1833, teaming up with a German 
botanist named Riedel to explore some of the interior 
provinces. The end of the year 1834 found him in central 
Minas Gerais, in the valley of the Velhas River. Through 
his own research and what he gathered from the inhabi- 
tants, he learned of the existence of innumerable caves, 


Skeleton of ancient man, in typical bent position, discovered 
under protectir ones in cave near Lagoa Santa, Brazil 
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with fossils, near Lagoa Santa. When he went to see them 
for himself, he found so much material that he decided 
to abandon his geological research and take up paleon- 
tology. He bought a small house in the village and made 
his home there for almost forty-five years, known as 
“the hermit of Lagoa Santa” and later as “the father of 
Brazilian paleontology,” until his death in 1880, 

During those years, Lund examined and excavated 
dozens of caves, collecting a vast amount of paleontologi- 
cal material that he sent to Copenhagen. In various mono- 


of them extinct and some of gigantic proportions. Begin- 
ning in 1845, in letters to scientific institutions in Copen- 


hagen, he expounded the theory that some human skele- 


tons he found were contemporary with the fossils of 
extinct species. 

His work made Lagoa Santa famous 
circles both in Brazil and abroad. More and more scien- 
tists and foreign travelers explored Minas Gerais during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, and almost all 
stopped to visit the Danish scholar. Among his guests 
were the German naturalist Hermann Burmeister, the 
English explorer Sir Richard Francis Burton, some of 
the members of the expedition led by the U.S. naturalist 
Louis Agassiz, and Brazilian Emperor Pedro II and his 
son-in-law Count D’Eu. 
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Nine-inch tooth of 
sabre-toothed tiger, one 
of the fossils that led 
Peter Wilhelm Lund to 
belief in extreme age 
of Lagoa Santa man 
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No proof of Lund’s theory was uncovered by Dr. Pad- 
berg. of the National Museum of Brazil, who began exca- 
vations in the region about thirty years ago, or by Drs. 
José Bastos de Avila and Nei Vidal, who resumed his 
work in 1937. But Anibal Matos, Arnaldo Cathoud, and 
H. V. Walter of the Minas Gerais Academy of Sciences 
concluded, after excavations begun in 1933, that Lagoa 
Santa man was of the same age as the extinct animals. 
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At the XXXI International ‘Congress of Amerivaniets 
in Sao Paulo three years ago it was proposed that new 
investigations be made there; a project was set up under 
the sponsorship of the University of South Dakota and 
the U.S. State Department, the Brazilian National Museum 
and Ministry of Education, the Faculty of Philosophy of 
the University of Minas Gerais, and the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation of New York. It was directed by Dr. Wesley 
R. Hurt of the University of South Dakota, who had 


been appointed to teach anthropology at the University 


tional Museum, Fernando 


of Minas Gerais; the others in his group were Drs. Luiz 
de Castro Faria and Carlos de Paula Couto of the Na- 
Altenfelder Silva of the Sao 
Paulo School of Sociology, and Oldemar Blasi and 
Gerson Danelli, holders of Ministry of Education fellow- 
ships. They began their investigations in July 1956 and 
finished in October, excavating in six shelters in the hill 
called Cerca Grande, one in Possédes ridge, and one in 
Matosinhos ridge. 

The floors of these caves were made up of a layer from 
three to seven feet thick of ashes, charcoal, animal bones, 
and other rubbish. now mineralized, left by the ancient 
occupants. The digging revealed that the caves were occu- 
pied in different eras by two peoples of different cultures. 
In the lower part of the piles only bits of hunting tools 
were found. while in upper strata there were pottery 
fragments, indicating a slightly higher material culture. 
The relics included stone axes, chips, and arrowheads. 
Many of the arrowheads, it is interesting to note, are 
made of quartz crystals, which are abundant in the 


Oldemar Blasi of excavating team stands by large boulder resting 
on nearly seven feet of ashes left by early occupants 


Entrance to one of the caves near Lagoa Santa. Big rock in center 
fell directly on area where Indians buried their dead 


region and offer the advantage of a natural sharp point. 
Altogether, in the upper and lower sections, twenty-five 
skeletons of former occupants were unearthed. Unfortu- 
nately, in some of the caves and in some of the tombs 
that the team opened, they found the soil completely over- 
turned by relic-collectors and amateur scientists who got 
there first. 

Presumably the working habits and domestic hygiene 
of the Lagoa Santa people were rather primitive. Ap- 
parently they lived in these natural shelters right on top 
of their garbage and the accumulated remains of the 
fires they built for cooking and warmth, and buried their 
dead in the same place. 

Most of the skeletons were found in a bent or squat- 
ting position, with the head between the knees and the 
arms folded over the legs. Thus arranged, the bodies were 
placed, either upright or lying on one side, in tombs 
walled and covered with four or five large stones. 

Sometimes using an air bellows to remove the soil 
without damaging hidden evidence, the scientists exca- 
vated in horizontal layers, a maximum of four inches at a 
time, like peeling the layers of an onion. In this manner 
the ground was completely cleared of ashes and residues 
left by the occupants. Then below this a dull reddish- 
yellow layer uncovered, containing no human 
traces but some marine snails belonging to the Recent 
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Hand bellows are used to blow dirt from a stone grave 

in rock shelter 

geological period. Finally, below that intermediate layer, 
they found the rocky stratum formed in the Pleistocene 
period. There, embedded in the rock, they discovered 
fossilized fragments of animals of that time, such as 
mastodons, huge bears, sloths, armadillos, and other 
predecessors of present-day species. Nearly a hundred 
fossil fragments were uncovered, but although this layer 
was excavated in some places to a depth of more than 
thirty feet, no human fossil was found in it. In fact, so 


far not one human remain or complete, articulated fossil 
animal has been found in situ in a primary deposit. The 
deposits containing human and fossil remains in the 
caves excavated by Lund and by the members of the 
Minas Gerais Academy of Science were secondary de- 
posits, which give no evidence that the objects they con- 
tain were contemporary in origin. But, according to Dr. 
Hurt, “it is quite difficult to judge the validity of earlier 
investigations, since techniques generally recommended 
by professionals for archaeological excavation were not 
utilized in them.” 

Although final laboratory studies of the material found, 
including radio-carbon testing for age, have not yet been 
completed, the investigators reached the conclusion, based 
on geological studies of the various strata uncovered, 
that the oldest skeletons are hardly more than three 
thousand years old. Correlating their findings with what 
is known about the long-term climatic changes in that 
part of the world, they were able to reconstruct the geo- 
logical and anthropological history of the region, in 
general terms, as follows: 

Around the beginning of the Pleistocene period (the 
time of major glaciation popularly known as the “Ice 
Age”), nearly a million years ago, the Lagoa Santa 
region was covered by huge lakes, whose waters eroded 
away part of the calcareous soil, leaving the cliffs. As 
the level of the water fell, the mechanical action of the 
waves opened some grottoes in softer spots on the sides 
of the ridges. When the water fell still further, the caves 
remained wholly above the surface, and soil began to be 
formed inside them with detritus fallen from the roofs or 
walls or brought in by the wind or seeping water. There 
followed a humid period in which these deposits were 
transformed by the action of water into a conglomerate. 
In those days the caves were occasionally occupied by 
Pleistocene animals, some of which died there. Toward 
the end of the Pleistocene there was a period of pro- 
longed drought, lasting nearly three thousand years, dur- 
ing which the conglomerate hardened into rock, fossiliz- 
ing the bones that were in it. (Some geologists consider 
we are still living in the Pleistocene, but the majority 
accept a date of about eight or ten thousand years ago 
as the end of that period and the beginning of the Recent. 
Human bones as much as ten thousand years old, as 
proved by radio-carbon dating, have been found else- 
where in the Americas, for example at Midlands, Texas, 
and in the Modoc cave in Illinois. ) 

Then, within the Recent period, there must have been 
a time of high waters that deposited the present inter- 
mediate layer, containing marine shells, above the con- 
glomerate in the lowest caves. 

Finally, around three thousand years ago, human 
beings began to inhabit the area, first a hunting people 
and later the one that made the ceramic artifacts. These 
last were probably the Indians who remained there— 
though not in the caves—until the conquest and coloniza- 
tion of Minas Gerais at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. A hundred years more and Lund arrived to 
begin the long series of excavations that continued down 
to the present. @ @ @ 
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OAS specialized agency 
Montevideo celebrates 
its thirtieth anniversary 


: AN INSTITUTION, we are told, is “the lengthened shadow 
of a man.” The truth of this saying has never been better 
illustrated than in the case of the American International 

Institute for the Protection of Childhood, second oldest 

of the OAS specialized organizations, which is celebrating 


ELISABETH SHIRLEY ENOCHS 


the thirtieth anniversary of its official inauguration in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, on June 9, 1927. 

The man whose shadow falls, through the institution he 
founded, in benevolent protection over all the republics 
of this Hemisphere and extends even to European shores 
was the great Uruguayan pediatrician Dr. Luis Morquio. 
A monument erected to his memory by the Uruguayan 
Government, depicting Morquio with a child, stands in 
the beautiful park in front of the residence of the U.S. 
Ambassador in Montevideo. The statue is almost always 
flower-adorned, either with a formal wreath placed by 
a visiting official delegation or, more often, with simple 
bouquets put there by childish hands. This is as it should 
be. Nearly a quarter of a century has passed since Luis 
Morquio’s death, but wherever America’s pediatricians 
gather, his memory is revered, and there is scarcely a 
child in the Hemisphere who has not benefited in some 
way from the life he devoted to promoting their health 
and welfare. 

Luis Morquio was the son of poor Italian immigrants. 
His father worked for a while as a shoemaker. His mother 
had a hard time rearing her family, and Luis has been 
described as having been a puny child. I remember a 
touching incident I heard from a former Uruguayan 
naval attaché in Washington: “Shortly after Luis Mor- 
quio’s birth,” he said, “his mother came to work for my 
mother. Because of poor health, she could not nurse her 
baby. My mother had a child about the same age, and 
since she had an abundance of milk she offered to nurse 
the infant Luis too.” But for this, Luis Morquio might 
not have lived to spread the doctrine of the mother-child 
relationship that is linked with his name. 

Before the turn of the century, he entered the medical 
school of the free University of Uruguay. The school 
itself was struggling, and there was as yet no specializa- 
tion in pediatrics. For this he later went to Paris. There 
pediatrics, though still in its early stages, was stimulated 


ELISABETH SHIRLEY ENOCHS was elected president of the Directing 
Council of the American International Institute for the Protection 
of Childhood in 1955. She joined the U.S. Children’s Bureau in 
1927 and served as this country’s alternate delegate to the Insti- 
tute’s council before being appointed delegate in 1953. She is now 
Chief of International Technical Missions in the office of the U.S. 
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by ever-growing concern over the high infant-death rates 
prevailing in many European countries. After returning 
to Uruguay, Morquio worked with Dr. Francisco Soca, 
the first professor of pediatrics in the medical school, 
whom he later succeeded. As professor of pediatrics, he 


introduced theories that subsequently swept the Hemi- 


sphere. 

At that time few countries in the New World had re- 
liable vital statistics, even in the larger cities, but it was 
“assumed” that in many areas more than half of the 
infants born alive died before their first birthday. ( Not 
until 1910 was the first Ministry of Public Health 
established in an —in Cuba.) Be- 


Policy-planning carries forward pioneering work begun by eminent 
Uruguayan pediatrician who founded AIIPC. Author presides over 
recent meeting of Directing Council at headquarters in Montevideo 
cause the life expectancy of adults was very low, many 
children became orphans at an early age. Inevitably, in- 
stitutions were opened to care for them, but affection 
and good intentions were seldom accompanied by scien- 
tific knowledge of a growing child’s needs. The unmar- 
ried mother customarily abandoned her infant. Many 
children, born in families in better circumstances, died 
because their parents knew little or nothing of the most 
elementary facts relating to child feeding. Luis Morquio 
was one of the first to recognize that the health problems 
of children are inextricably linked to the social and 
economic conditions of their families and the communities 
in which they live. He therefore tried to instill in his 
students an awareness of the child as a whole and advo- 
cated programs that emphasized all aspects of a child’s 
life: health, welfare, education, and so on. His doctrine 
emphasized research and careful observation. “The most 
insignificant detail,” he told his eager disciples, “may 
hold the secret of a diagnosis.” 

Morquio also believed in prolonging the mother-child 
relationship so that the child would retain the sense of 
security derived from the mother’s continuing care. His 
insistence on avoiding unnecessary separation of a child 
from his mother from birth at least through the pre- 
school years was an innovation that led to many advances 


in the philosophy and practice of 


A U.S. visitor to a Bogota children’s hospital a few 
years ago was surprised to find that adjacent to the 
cubicle with a crib for a sick baby was a tiny room with 
a cot for the infant’s mother. “This is what Morquio 
advocated,” he was told. “The Uruguayan doctor said 
the sick baby needs the reassurance of his mother’s 
presence. He also said that the mother is never more 
teachable than when she is worried about her baby.” 
Today, more than a quarter of a century later, modern 
psychiatry is confirming Morquio’s teachings. 

Shortly after World War II, the World Health Organi- 
zation began granting fellowships for study in the United 
States to European experts who had been cut off from the 
stream of scientific developments during the period of 
hostilities. One, Dr. Robert Montus of the French Public 
Health Service, told of having been in charge of a public- 
health district with a headquarters at Marseilles and of 
his concern for the high infant mortality in the area. 
“I did everything I had heard or read about to bring 
the rate down,” “but without much success. 
Then, by chance, I read a report by a Uruguayan doctor 
named Morquio, emphasizing the young child’s need for 
his mother. We had been separating babies from their 
mothers at birth, especially the infants born out of wed- 
lock, putting them in hospitals, nurseries, and other insti- 
tutions and leaving their mothers free to work. I decided 
to try keeping the young infants with their mothers as 
long as possible. The decline in our infant mortality rate 
was immediate and striking.” 

To keep abreast of the times, Morquio maintained close 
contact with his colleagues in Europe and frequently 
attended scientific meetings overseas. In 1913, a big 
international child-welfare meeting was held in Brussels 
under the august patronage of the Belgian Premier, 
Carton de Wiart. In some of his writings, Morquio de- 
scribed this meeting, which formally recommended that 
Europe create an International Bureau of Child Welfare 
—a recommendation that could not be fulfilled because 
of the outbreak of the First World War. 

Widespread concern over the welfare of children led 
to the organization of the First Pan American Child 
Congress in Buenos Aires in 1916. Although this first 
Congress was not government-sponsored, Dr. John Bar- 
rett, Director General of the Pan American Union, stimu- 
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lated participation by all the American republics. The 
United States delegate described that Congress as “the 
first step toward the international interchange of ideas, 
which, if properly encouraged and supported, will result 
ultimately in the formulation of America’s international 
ideals of childhood and its rights.” Three years later, in 
1919, the Second Pan American Child Congress was held 
in the capital of Uruguay. In the minutes of a special 
plenary session of May 22, we find the following: “Con- 
tinuing, Dr. Morquio presented for the consideration of 
the assembly the project to create an ‘American Inter- 
national Bureau for the Protection of Childhood’ which 
would be the center for study, action, and dissemination 
of information on all matters relating to children and 
which might be the official agency of the American 
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nations which would sign the agreement.” phat 

After study by a special committee, the Congress 
formally approved the proposal, which invited the Gov- 
ernment of Uruguay to serve as the host country. After 
many negotiations, the necessary legislation was enacted 
by Uruguay, a committee was appointed to draft statutes, 
and approval by the Fourth Pan American Child Con- 
gress, in Santiago, Chile, in 1924, opened the way for 
the actual establishment of the new agency. 

The only intergovernmental agency in the world serv- 
ing all the interests of childhood, the Institute is sanc- 
tioned by the Bogota Charter as a specialized agency of 
the Organization of American States. Its work dovetails 
with that of UNICEF, which, of course, is a much larger 
organization. The Institute supplies technical information 
and advice; UNICEF supplies food, equipment, and 
training. The Institute makes studies and advises as to 
nutritional needs of children; UNICEF furnishes the 
milk that is lacking in such areas as Central America 
and the Andean countries. The Institute recommends 
standards for children’s hospitals; UNICEF supplies 
medicine and equipment. 

It was the Institute that was responsible for inviting 
UNICEF to turn its attention to the Latin American 
countries as well as Europe and Asia. At the Ninth Pan 
American Child Congress in Caracas in 1948, the Insti- 
tute sponsored a resolution urging the American coun- 
tries to contribute generously to UNICEF and urged 
UNICEF to consider the needs of American children, 
which, though not caused directly by war, were no less 
compelling. UNICEF not only gave favorable considera- 
tion to this urgent plea but invited the Institute’s Director 
General, Dr. Roberto Berro—who succeeded Dr. Morquio 
on his death in 1935—to spend several weeks at UNICEF 
headquarters in New York to help plan the Latin Amer- 
ican program. 

A small agency with a budget—for 1957—of fifty-five 
thousand dollars must operate with economy and discre- 
tion. The Institute sees its role primarily as that of a 
gadfly, stimulating the responsible agencies in each coun- 
try to develop an awareness of children’s needs and seek 
practical solutions for their problems. Through surveys 
and field studies and research—its specialized library 
covers every conceivable facet of child life—the Institute 
answers any kind of inquiry. If a women’s organization 
in Cuzco, Peru, for instance, wants to start a day-care 
center for children of working mothers, a letter to the 
Institute will bring them simple directions. Is Venezuela 
revising its Children’s Code? The Institute will review 
the draft and comment on it. No one knew how many 
children in Latin America had rheumatic fever until the 
Institute made a survey, called the attention of pedia- 
tricians to the problem, and urged a Pan American Sani- 
tary Conference to adopt a resolution making the disease 
reportable. 

The Institute touches both the child of the Bolivian 
highlands and the Haitian orphan. | have talked to coun- 
try doctors in the interior of Ecuador who depend on the 
quarterly Boletin for information from the best special- 
ists on child care. 


Nursery-school children at government-sponsored clinic in 
Uruguayan capita!, which offers progressive child-welfare services 


During AIIPC workshop for child specialists, part of OAS technical 
cooperation program, trainees observed modern kindergarten 
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monstration for AIIPC trainees: Uruguayan children are 
tai avoid hazards of busy city streets 
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_ Cooperation Administration in Paraguay reports that the 
most substantial material on social services for children 
in the Asuncién School of Social Service library was 
found in the Boletin. Through the national Children’s 
Bureau of Brazil, the philosophy of “the whole child” 
that Morquio bequeathed to the Institute has found ex- 
_ pression in services for mothers and children in the most 
_ remote areas of that huge country. 

The Institute has undertaken a number of major 
studies, some Hemisphere-wide in scope, others restricted 
to a few countries. These have covered such subjects as 
Latin American Indian children (a study recommended 
_ by the International Save the Children Union) ; rickets; 
the incidence of infantile paralysis among children; 
_ medical services in school health programs; institutions 
for delinquents; children’s nutrition problems (in cooper- 
ation with the Argentine National Institute of Nutrition 
and the U.S. Children’s Bureau) ; and a study of methods 
of caring for European children evacuated from areas 
_ under bombardment and brought to the New World (re- 
2 es quested by the Second Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
at Havana in 1940). 

Ecuador and the United States were the first countries 
8 to benefit when the Institute introduced a microfilm serv- 
ice for member countries. A judge in Chicago had refused 
_ to sanction adoption proceedings for a child that was to 
be taken to Ecuador to live because he did not know 
_ what protection the child would have under Ecuadorian 
law. An appeal from the Children’s Home and Aid 
Society brought by air mail from the Institute a micro- 


_ modern law, which the Institute had helped Ecuadorian 
authorities frame. The judge was satisfied and the adop- 


The Institute’s technical work is carried on at head- 
quarters through its Department of Technical Coopera- 
tion and five advisory committees: Child Health, Legis- 
— lation, Statistics, Social Services, and Education. These 
are headed by such eminent authorities as Dr. Lourengo 


Filho, a noted Brazilian educator; Miss Marta Ezcurra 
of Argentina, probably the best-known social worker in 
Latin America; and three Uruguayans—Dr. Adolfo 
Morales, a statistician of international repute; Judge 
José Pedro Achard, an expert in children’s codes and 
juvenile delinquency; and Dr. Maria Luisa Saldin de 
Rodriguez, associate professor of pediatrics at the Uni- 
versity of Uruguay. The acting director, Dr. Victor 
Escardé y Anaya, Luis Morquio’s favorite disciple, has 
been with the Institute since its first day and was in 
charge of technical cooperation until September 1956, 
when the untimely death of Dr. Roberto Berro left him 
acting as interim director. 

One of the first OAS technical cooperation projects— 
known in OAS circles as Project 32—was launched to 
benefit the children of the member countries. Every year 
from 1952 to 1956, the Institute invited to Montevideo 
one specialist from each of seven countries for a two- 
month intensive workshop to study all aspects of child 
health, welfare, and education. The United Nations and 
UNICEF made extra fellowships available, so that each 
year from ten to fifteen people took the course. After 
returning to his country, the specialist, assisted by tech- 
nical experts from the Institute, organized a national 
seminar to explore the needs of children. Agencies and 
institutions were visited and on-the-spot consultation 
offered. The governments have cooperated enthusias- 
tically. In Colombia and Haiti, for instance, the govern- 
ments provided air transportation to remote sections so 
that Institute experts and local specialists could visit 
institutions devoted to the care of lepers’ healthy chil- 
dren. In Venezuela the seminar’s daily sessions were 
broadcast, and the staffs of children’s agencies and insti- 
tutions in the various provinces held round-table discus- 
sions of the material reviewed by the experts in Caracas. 
Copies of lectures given at the Montevideo workshop were 
widely distributed by the Institute to fill the textbook gap. 
In some countries as many as three hundred people par- 
ticipated in the national seminars that followed the 
Montevideo workshop. 

When Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo was'OAS Secretary 
General, he liked to joke about a reception he received 
in Santiago, Chile, during an official trip around South 
America. The morning after, he sent for the papers to 
read the accounts of his arrival. Blazoned across front 
pages were such headlines as “OAS Discusses Child 
Nutrition.” “I was dumbfounded,” Dr. Lleras said. 
“None of the welcome speeches had mentioned nutrition, 
nor had I in my response. Then I discovered that what 
the papers were full of was the Institute workshop.” 

The Institute’s late Director General, Dr. Roberto 
Berro, always said that the American International Insti- 
tute for the Protection of Childhood originated “in the 
fusion of two sentiments deeply rooted in our society 
and in our Hemisphere—concern for children and the 
historic and traditional fraternity of the American 
peoples.” For this reason, he predicted, its work will con- 
tinue to receive even wider acceptance among nations, 
“because America clearly sees its future in the child.” 
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OF COSTA RICA 


GILBERT KHACHADOURIAN 


Lecenp has it that about three hundred years ago the 
Virgin Mary appeared in a vision to a peasant girl 
gathering firewood near a spring in Cartago, Costa Rica. 
It happened more than once, and the Virgin even gave 
the girl a small black stone statue of herself. 


Today the Virgin of the 
Costa Rica, and the spring near the spot where she ap- 
peared is said to have miraculous curative powers. Every 
year pilgrims from all over Central America flock to 
Costa Rica to worship before the statuette and get a taste 


Small black statue of Virgin Mary, nicknamed “La Negrita,” is carried in solemn procession on first Saturday of September in Cartago, Costa Rica 
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Odd costumes and face decorations are worn by some pilgrims to 
fulfill spe vows made to Virgin, Costa Rica’s patroness 
or a touch of the healing water. 

The statue itself—affectionately nicknamed “La Ne- 

grita”—is barely eight inches high, but it is enshrined 
in the Basilica of Our Lady of the Angels in Cartago 
amid ornaments and precious stones worth more than 
half a million dollars. Though the image has been stolen 
several times, it has always been mysteriously returned. 
In May 1950 jewels and votive offerings valued at almost 
a million dollars were taken, along with the statuette. 
When the image was found inside the Basilica a week 
later, all Costa Rica rejoiced. 

August 2 is the patroness’ feast day and a national 
holiday, and the following day the statue is taken from 
the Basilica to the parish church. On the first Saturday of 
September it is returned in a solemn procession—*La 
Pasada”—that marks the end of this important religious Below: Spring in Basilic a courtyard (under dome) is said to have 
event. Hours before the procession starts, men and pasate al 
women clean the streets along the course it will follow. 
They decorate the entire route with flowers and colored 
sand, artistically laid in carpetlike designs. Even houses 
along the way are scrubbed and adorned. 

As the time approaches, people line the streets and 
fill the Basilica. An air of excitement prevails. Some wor- 
shipers wear costumes and paint weird designs on their 
faces, in fulfillment of special vows made when they 
sought the Virgin’s help. In the courtyard behind the 
Basilica, crowds surge around the miraculous spring. 
Some want to drink the water, others to bathe in it, still 
others to carry it away in bottles. Many leave gold or 
silver objects as testimony that they have been cured of 
afflictions or ailments. 

A band leads off the procession, followed by various 
floats depicting religious scenes and events, with cos- 
tumed children taking the parts of angels. As the statue 
itself approaches, a hush falls over the crowd, gradually 
growing into a soft murmur when everyone starts to pray. 
Priests and acolytes with censers precede the float bear- 
ing the statuette, which is carried by men in dark suits 
and white gloves. So La Negrita is borne into the Basilica, 
to remain enshrined until the following year. @ @ @ 


Egyptian-born GILBERT KHACHADOURIAN came to the United States 
about seven years ago and is now a U.S. citizen. A 1956 graduate in 
_ journalism, he gathered the material for this article on a recent 
visit to Costa Rica. The photographs are also his. 


Opposite: Only eight inches high, “La Negrita” 
is surrounded by ornaments valued at over half a 
million dollars 
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Bustos portraits of his neighbors: de Sénchezs—i—ie a Maximo Martinez 
José Maria del Pilar Garcia 


Maria de Jesiis Arriaga ; José Maria Bustos, the painter’s father Pablo Aranda 
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IT Is NOT VERY OFTEN that we have the pleasure of watch- 
ing the discovery by the art world, fifty years after his 
death, of an artist of exceptional and indubitable merit. 
This case I enjoy especially because the artist was a 
Mexican who was born in 1832, more than three cen- 
turies after the Conquest, and who died in 1907, well 
before the “Mexican Renaissance” in painting. Add that 
Bustos was an extremely realistic if powerfully imagina- 
tive portrait-painter, without training in Paris or any- 
where else, that he probably never left his native state 
of Guanajuato, that although a patriot and a republican 
he never painted a political cartoon, and this discovery, 
by Mexicans, acquires a very special flavor of its own. 

The painting itself, of course, is the thing. Bustos 


_ Self-portrait of Hermenegildo Bustos, painted in 1891 


painted a few religious pictures, but those that I have 
seen seem to me, although competent, melodramatic and 
_ not many steps above the thousands of bad canvases of 
that kind that were being painted at the time. Of his few 
sculptures, I have seen only one large crucifix; and this, 
_ though powerful and relatively stylized and restrained, 
would not in itself cause any “discovery.” Bustos also 
_ dabbled in architecture, but apparently without notable 
success. The work, the monument, consists of hundreds 
of small portraits, usually painted in oil on tin. Most of 
*Copyright 1957 by Charles Allen Smart. This article by novelist 
Smart will appear as a chapter in his book At Home in Mexico, 
soon to be published by Doubleday. 


any sov-eahionnen than a foot in the greatest dimension, 
and some of the best approach the miniature. The sub- 
jects are persons of all ages, mostly the artist’s friends 
and neighbors in the lower and middle classes in his 
home village, Purisima del Rincén, near Leén, Guana- 
juato, or in other towns in the same state. Collectively, 
these portraits provide a fresh and moving vision of those 
people in that time and place, and also a deeply moving 
insight into the suffering, humorous, and powerful soul 
of Mexico itself, of the Mexico that bred Bustos and that 
will survive far beyond today. Painted with brutal yet 
loving realism, these hard-bitten laborers and profes- 
sional men, brooding mothers of families, and startled, 
ugly, dreaming children all have the final dignity and 
mystery that only great artists can see and communicate, 
and that is rarely if ever fully felt out and delivered in 
any photograph. Technically, except in the use of some 
kind of gold paint for the jewelry, and in the introduc- 
tion of sometimes lengthy and consciously humorous 
“legends,” these portraits give no hint of the primitive. 
Bustos studied only a few months under an unknown 
painter in Leén, who made him a servant rather than a 
student, and it seems most unlikely that he ever saw one 
painting by the master who inevitably comes to mind: 
Goya himself. Furthermore, there is little sign of any 
development. How this subtle, powerful, and, only in the 
best sense, highly sophisticated painting came suddenly 
from this uneducated village eccentric may be explained 
in time by his biographers and critics, but I doubt it. 
It is reported that Bustos usually did not need sittings, 
that seeing his subject once was enough. Whatever the 
peculiar gift of the portrait-painter who is also an artist, 
or vice-versa, may be, this man was given it, magnifi- 
cently, in his genes. 

Although Bustos persisted in calling himself an amateur 
in painting, and never took students, he always charged 
for his work—usually as little as two pesos for a small 
portrait—and seems to have earned most of his meager 
living as a painter. A good part of his income probably 
came from his retablos—little pictures of miraculous 
cures and rescues, painted on tin and portraying the 
divine intercessors and the grateful human beings. Such 
pictures are still commissioned and hung in churches. 
Bustos’ retablos show more skill and imagination than 
most, but are in the traditional style. When painting 
failed to provide beans and tortillas, he worked at car- 
pentry and sold water-ices in the streets—often giving 
too many of these away to children. 

He was married to Joaquina Rios, and because they 
had no children, he would say, “My little Joaquina has 
given me no family, but I have my little owl Bustos”— 
referring to the pet that followed him around his house. 
He had a son by Mrs. Santos Urquieta, but the boy died 
young. On the ceiling of a shop he painted a picture 
called Beauty Conquering Power, which some claim 
shows this woman as Beauty, paring a lion’s claws. How- 
ever, Pascual Aceves Barajas, a Bustos expert, says not. 
Bustos was very devout, went constantly to church, 
d organized the religious celebrations in Purisima; he 
liked to discuss with friends such matters as the nature 
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of the Trinity. He played five musical instruments and 
was also keenly interested in astronomy, leaving painted 
records of the comets and eclipses he had seen. In dress, 
too, Bustos was distinctly himself. Sometimes he wore 
with insouciance a most elaborate charro costume, but 
more often the peculiar coat—which he himself designed 
—that is shown in his self-portrait, with his name em- 
broidered in gold on the collar, and a number of embroi- 
dered crosses. (“I painted myself on June 19, 1891, to 
see if I could,” he wrote on the back of this portrait.) 
With this coat he often wore bright red trousers and a 
low conical straw hat in the Chinese style. When he died 
at seventy-five, the whole village grieved, and there are 
people in Purisima today who remember him with per- 
sonal pleasure as well as with pride. I think we can 
assume that Bustos had no notion of the quality of his 
work, and not the slightest interest in its future. 
Apparently the first person to appreciate these portraits 
was a writer from the same state, Francisco Orozco 
Mufioz, who collected them lovingly for many years. 
Somewhat later, Dr. Aceves Barajas, of near-by San 
Francisco del Rincén, also collected Bustos portraits and 
finally turned his house into a Bustos museum. Mean- 


Juan M inoz and his wif 


while, of course, plenty of other people knew a good 
portrait when they saw one, no matter where. When 
rambling about in the Rincén area, my friend Miguel 
Malo, historian and wit from San Miguel de Allende, 
happened to see a portrait on a piece of tin that a woman 
was using as a dustpan. She was happy to trade it for a 
new dustpan. Considering the thriving manufacture and 
sale of “pre-Columbian” artifacts in Mexico, it seems 
possible that in a few years a liberal supply of “Bustos” 
portraits and retablos will be planted here and there in the 
state of Guanajuato. 

By the time Orozco Mujfoz died, in 1950, Bustos’ work 
had become so well known that a committee of patrons 
was formed, which bought the collection and presented it 


to the nation. Mrs. Orozco Mujioz had loyally refused to 
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sell it, at greater protfit to herself, to private collectors. 
The first Bustos show was held at the National Museum 
of Plastic Arts in 1951. When I first saw some of the 
portraits, in 1953, and at once became an ardent ad- 
mirer—though lacking the energy to begin an immediate 
search for old pieces of tin—I found that many knowing 
Mexicans had not yet heard of Bustos. Bustos portraits 
were included in the exhibition of Mexican art shown in 
Paris and Stockholm in 1952, in London in 1953, and in 
Tokyo in 1955. 

It was during Holy Week in 1956 that Bustos’ work 
first received truly national recognition. In collaboration 
with the National Institute of Fine Arts, and with the 
support of other institutions, including nine embassies, 
and of leading artists and intellectuals, such as José 
Chavez Morado, the state government of Guanajuato held 
the “First Week of Culture in Guanajuato.” This celebra- 
tion was held in the state capital, Guanajuato, which is 
also the site of the state university and is as cultivated as 
it is picturesque. There were outdoor exhibitions and 
free movies put on by the embassies, lectures on art, a 
display of Guanajuato literature, symphony concerts, the 
ballet from Mexico Citv. and the continuous outdoor pro- 


Joaquina Rios de Bustos, 

artist s wife 
duction, in little plazas, by the University Theater, of the 
Entremeses Cervantinos and the Pasos of Lope de Rueda 
[see “Cervantes in Guanajuato,” June 1954 Americas]. 
Directed by Enrique Ruelas E., these performances have 
been running intermittently for four years, and have 
received international notice. However, the core and 
theme of the week was the “Homage to Hermenegildo 
Bustos,” which included a showing of the Orozco Mufioz 
(now the national) and the Aceves Barajas collections, 
along with individually owned works, all described in a 
scholarly illustrated catalogue; a learned and moving lec- 
ture on Bustos by Dr. Aceves Barajas; and the dedica- 
tion, in Purisima del Rincon, of a stone plaque to be 
placed on the artist’s house. 

This last was to me the most interesting and most 
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de 
jana, Don Rarerte Herrera, andand trabajando en 
rividad, Ueno d= herray pudra,se safe de sus ruedas y lw aga 
ergo sobre tas ngs, y le a partgrnila 
dicho carve pesavia 20° arrobas, durand: comed 
pure terrible que entre 12 personas be poet 


Votive painting by Bustos expresses Rice i Herrera’s gratitude 
to Our Lord for being saved from street accident 


inspiring feature of the week. Twenty or thirty people, 
perhaps half of us foreigners from both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, led by Governor Enrique Gaona and his staff, 
drove from Guanajuato to Purisima del Rincén. This is 
a typical plateau village, except for the huge, magnificent 
trees in the public square. Bustos’ house is also typical, 
a small two-room structure repaired with bricks, and a 
back yard with flowers in pots, nopal cactuses, and 
weary, cynical burros drowsing in the sun. Mexicans are 
much more proud of their artists than we are of ours, 
and when anyone is honored they feel that the entire 
community, with emphasis on the children and the young 
people, should take part. The whole town was on holiday. 
A platform with an awning had been built in front of the 
Bustos house, and the neighboring streets and the square 
were packed with bands, drum and bugle corps, school 
children in their gay uniforms, militia, the general public 
(half of them barefoot), and stray animals. The bands 
played well, the school children sang lustily in a chorus, 
town officials and school principals made ringing speeches 
—patriotic, moral, cultural, and artistic. One of the 
principals, a young woman, read a fervent poem of her 
own demanding that the name of the town be changed to 
Purisima de Bustos—an eventuality that is not at all un- 
_ likely. The Governor received and dedicated the heavy 
stone plaque, which a workman almost dropped on His 
Excellency’s toe. 


After the ceremony, perhaps a hundred people, led by 


the Governor, crowded into the dey wal of the church 
called the Santuario to inspect a large portrait of the 
builder, Father Ignacio Martinez, painted by his friend 
Bustos. Father Martinez, like Bustos, is venerated in 
Purisima, and the townspeople had indicated strongly 
that they did not care to have this admirable portrait 
lent to the exhibition in Guanajuato: if anyone wanted 
to see it, he could come to Purisima. However, everyone 
was most hospitable, and several times natives of the 
town went out of their way to make sure that my wife 
and I saw and heard what we wanted to. Then in a cloud 
of dust, with the people of Purisima waving and saluting, 
the bands playing, the Governor’s big black Cadillac in 
the lead, and our battered station wagon bringing up the 
rear, we drove out of town. 

It seems to me likely that within a few years, the 
President of the Republic, art historians and critics from 
all over the world, and a lot of other people will find 
their way to Purisima. I can even imagine, less happily, 
the arrival of huge trucks, with a lot of flashy people, to 
make a movie about the odd little painter, his wife, his 
owl, his mistress, the son who died, and Father Martinez. 
In this movie, perhaps, an agent of Maximilian’s will 
command Bustos to go to Mexico City and paint a 
portrait of the Emperor, and the painter, by this time a 
close friend of Benito Juarez, will, with caustic eloquence 
and wit, and at the risk of his life, refuse even to glance 
at “this tinseled, so-called Emperor, this pathetic tool of 
foreign power.” Well, if this happens, there are worse 
things to “glorify” than good painters, and more coins 
will thus find their way into the hands of the children 
of Purisima, for food and water-ices. 

Meanwhile, somehow or other, | am going to have one 
of those somber, stunning little portraits hanging on my 
wall before you do. @ @ @ 


Photograph of Bustos and wife by village priest 
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The Dance in the Wood 


FROM THE TOP you could see the whole panorama of 
wooded hills. It was about six in the evening, and getting 
cool. I sat down and leaned against a tree, tired by the 
climb and feeling calmer because of the peacefulness of 
the place. 

To better enjoy the trees, I stretched out and looked 
up, till I felt 1 was part of the earth and roots were 
growing through my body, changing me into trunk, 
branches, and leaves. When you identify yourself with 
the trees, you can understand more fully their infinite 
serenity. 

I began to hear voices and laughter, but I couldn’t tell 
where they were coming from. | got up carefully, so as 
not to injure the roots that bound me to the earth, and 
looked downward. That was where the voices originated ; 
there were a lot of them now. In a clearing at the foot 
of the hill, a group of boys had gathered. Their happy 
voices rose clearly. They seemed to be speaking some 
unknown language. They looked to be from seventeen to 
twenty years old. All were bare-chested and wore shorts. 
They were laughing and running about; it was like com- 
ing upon a troupe of fauns playing in the wilderness. 

Suddenly another voice, masculine and authoritative, 
rose above the babble. I looked for the source of this 
new voice; it was hidden among the trees that sur- 
rounded the clearing. 

I could tell at once that he was giving orders; the boys 
lined up. At each order, they formed different figures, 
and little by little, in that flat space surrounded by 
wooded hills, their steps turned into a ritual dance. The 
only music was the rhythmically protracted syllables 
emitted by the invisible, authoritative voice. 

The boys performed the dance with looks of such in- 
tense happiness on their faces that they seemed drunk 
with their own movements. One stood out among them. 

It was my son, beyond doubt the handsomest, with his 
tall, slender figure; the perfect set of his shoulders was 
emphasized by gleaming sweat, and his torso looked 
winged, weightless; it was as if his feet did not touch 
the ground. 

I felt again the wave of love and pride that I used to 
feel when I saw how different he was from the rest. And 
his obvious happiness repaid me, at least in that moment, 


for all I had suffered. 


These stories, the first written by cecttia PEREZ, Colombian artist, 
form part of an as-yet-unpublished book with the general title 
La Casa Donde Termina el Mundo (The House at the End of the 
World). werMaN MupeEz, who illustrated them, is a young New 


Hardly daring to breathe or to blink, I snatilhead that 
display of grace and agility. I wanted to engrave on my 
mind all the beauty of that picture lighted by the last 
rays of the sun through the trees. 

The voice stopped, the group broke up, and in the 
silence I could still hear the sound of bare feet dancing 
in time to that musical voice. I could not bring myself 
to leave the place, and I sat down again. Tears welled in 
my throat. 

I heard steps then, and saw my son approaching. 

He threw himself prone on the ground beside me. 
Leaning on his elbows, he looked at me gravely for a 
long time. | remembered that in the sunlight his eyes 
were like dark amber, and I clenched my fists to keep 
from touching him, embracing him, kissing him. fearful 
of breaking the spell. 

“You must understand what I am going to tell you.” 
he said. “It is very necessary for you to understand 
clearly,” he repeated. Though his tone was severe, like 
that used in speaking to a child, there was such urgency 
in his eyes to make me understand that I controlled 
myself and steadily returned his gaze, so extraordinarily 
direct under the straight brows. Tossing back the lock 
of hair that always used to fall over his forehead, he 
went on: 

“IT can’t be with you as I was before, I have other 
things to do now. That doesn’t mean we won’t go on 
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seeing each other, but try to understand; I can’t explain 
any further. I have to take care of the old man who lives 
in the forest; that’s what I must do now. Whenever I 
can, Ill come to see you, but”—he insisted again—“it 
can’t be like before.” 

He touched his face to mine, and I must have said 
something, for as he stood up he said in a gentler voice: 
“At dusk we do the torch dance. You can see it from 
here.” 

He went off, and the last thing I heard before he dis- 
appeared was: “I was in the water for thirty-six hours, 
and the old man took me out. Do you understand now?” 

I did not try to hold him back. | realized all too well 
that I had lost the right, and that the only power remain- 
ing to me was to do what he had asked so insistently: 
to understand. 

In a little while the boys began their dance again. 

I dragged myself to the edge of the hill so that at least 
I could see him in the torchlight, but that light, which 
should have illuminated him for me, shattered into a 
thousand fragments of tears gushing from my eyes. 


The Circus 


THE VAULT OF THE SKY was covered with a fabric so fine, 
so firmly stuck to the atmosphere, that I do not know 
whether the others realized it made a sort of immense 
tent. Fragile as it was, it must have been very strong, for 
its purpose was to keep intruders away from the great 
function taking place on the planet. 

High up hung an enormous gilded baroque clock, 
whose pendulum moved silently, and some miles off (but 


ak 


perhaps nearer, for the stars look close together and yet 
are millions of miles apart), at the same height, slightly 
tilted, a sofa of quilted red satin with three large down 
cushions. It was a very special sofa: it had a satisfied, 
almost smiling air. Neither the sofa nor the clock seemed 
surprised at being hung so high against that invisible 
material that was like a bell jar over the world. 

On the ground, men were running back and forth, each 
with a job to do: assembling the trapezes, setting up a 
line of cages from which bright-colored animals with 
velvety fur looked out peaceably. Others were placing 
large reflectors to illuminate a point high in the middle 
of the ring; suddenly they turned on the lights, for it was 
growing dark, and the clock and the sofa stood out like 
jewels against the sky. 

A feeling of suspense came over the world as several 
people appeared with a kind of firemen’s ladder and set 
it with great nicety in the very center of the ring. They 
secured it to the ground and, after trying it for steadiness 
several times, began to extend it. It grew thinner as it 
stretched out. It rose so high that it looked like a needle 
between the clock and the sofa. 

The moment of the great test had arrived. Stars shone 
in the completely dark sky, and the clock and the sofa 
threw back the light of the reflectors, all directed toward 
the uppermost part of the ladder. 

They came to notify me, and my three sons and I, all 
dressed as clowns, ran into the ring. After saluting the 
public, we began to climb the ladder in this order: I 
first, then my biggest son, then the middle one, and last 
the smallest one, my darling. The sensible thing would 
have been to reverse the order, but according to the test 
it had to be this way. It was so impressive! 

At first we climbed nimbly, hearing the thunderous 
applause as a compact sound. As we climbed, the ladder 
grew thinner and began to sway. Then we had to move 
more slowly, in a special rhythm. From high up the 
applause sounded like hail. I felt an anguished desire 
to look back at my smallest clown, but the slightest move- 
ment not perfectly coordinated with the rest could throw 
us all off balance. 

I kept going, slower and slower. The clock and the 
sofa drew nearer. I began to feel that the test was well 
worth the trouble, for soon we would be taking our ease 
among the cushions, laughing from above at those who 
could not do what we had done. 

Suddenly there rose, instead of applause, a horrified 
silence, followed by a shout that darted like an arrow 
through the space between and pierced me with a pain 
so sharp that without looking I knew my little clown, 
my darling, had fallen. 

Of the big one and the middle one I knew no more. 
Since then I have been suspended between the sky and 
the earth. The sky is covered with that gossamer fabric 
that keeps out intruders from other planets but also 
keeps me from escaping. 

I still balance myself on the swaying ladder. Some- 
times I see the sofa, slanting a little, and the clock, whose 
silent pendulum nothing can stop. 

But I don’t oe ital down. 
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The House at the 
End of the World 


I may say the house pleased me. It was a one-story, low- 
ceilinged house with thick walls and unexpected nooks; 
the rooms were on different levels. 

I thought: “It will be easy to fix it up, and fun; it can 
be very cozy.” 

But when I went back, my mother and sister had al- 
ready arranged everything to suit their own taste, which 
annoyed me deeply. They had taken one of the drawers 
out of my chest and nailed it to a door, so carelessly 
that they had left it upside down. 

To get cigarettes I had to climb on a chair. Putting 
the key in backwards was a problem, and of course, when 
I opened the drawer, several things fell out on my head, 
among them all the red packages of cigarettes. 

My annoyance turned to indignation. “Besides,” 
thought, “they left the house to me; they’ve both been 
dead ten years, and how can they be here without my 
even being able to see them?” 

While I was trying to solve this puzzle, I heard a 
man’s voice calling me. I walked past the sofa, in the 
middle of which they had deposited my chest; there was 
hardly room on either side for anyone to sit. The chest, 


with the drawer missing, looked like a toothless — 


wearing a stupid grin. 
I went down two or three steps. In the other room my 


He greeted me and asked why I had left my apartment 
and gone to live so far off. I stared at him, surprised, 
and went to the door; the truth was that till that moment 


son’s godfather was waiting for me. He looked ore 


Tugging open the door, which creaked plaintively, | 
drew back in wonderment. The house was at the end of 
the world. The earth, like a great curved crust, dropped 
away from my feet; before me was infinite space. 

It was night, and the stars were almost within reach 
of my hand, lively, friendly, gay. They seemed to be 
dancing with joy in the illimitable dark transparency. 

I have never seen anything like it, or breathed purer 
air than in that instant. 

I stood there a long time, I shall never know how long, 
not moving, not existing inside myself. It was as if an 
uncontrollable impulse had drawn me into unity with 
that timeless, measureless space. This liberation was too 
vast for human bounds. 

I was the night, and then I was the intoxicating air, 
the stars one by one and all together; I was everything, 
and thus I could understand everything; the torment of 
ignorance ceased. 

Slowly there appeared at my feet a wide, flat, solitary 
bridge, white in the dim light; far off it vanished into 
a tunnel made of stars, which seemed to pass through 
a nebula. 

After a long while, I heard behind me the compas- 
sionate voice of my son’s godfather: “Do you see now?” 
he said. “You must cross that bridge to reach Provi- 
dence.” 

The sound of his voice was enough to destroy that 
ecstasy of unity and imprison me within myself once 
more. 

When I turned to question him, he had gone. 

I was left alone. My throat was dry with terror; the 
moment of miracle had passed. I was human again, tiny, 
separate. 

I said to myself that there was nothing in the house, 
that now it would never be what I had once hoped, and 
looking straight ahead, I slowly shut the heavy door 
behind me and began my pilgrimage across the bridge. 
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I had not bothered to find out where the house was. Inside tok ‘ 
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Dr. Ricardo Palma, f the National Ager 

in Lima and 1 e 194 eT 
Automobile Club of Peru, was recently awarded his country’s 
Order of Merit for his long and active service on behalf of the 
Peruvian tourist industry. During a recent trip to Washington, 
Dr. Palma, whose record for promoting travel among all the 
American republics is equally distinguished, received the 
decoration from Peruvian Ambassador to the United States 
Fernando Berckemeyer. 


In Washington for the annual Public Affairs Seminar sponsored 
by the YWCA and held this year at the Pan American Union, 
delegates from all over the United States were addressed by Elba 
Kybal, of the PAU Division of Economic Research, on inter- 
American economic relations. 


The special Com »f Presidential | itatives, ed by 


Dr. Milton Eisenhower (right), climaxed its second session by + 


unanimously approving a series of recommendations on concrete 
measures for expanding OAS activities in the Hemisphere. Here, 
Haitian Representative Dantés Bellegarde signs the agreement 
for his country. 


Today virtually all of the American Republics hi 

their routine malaria-control measures to total-era I 

carried on in collaboration with the Pan American Sanitary 
Organization. At a ceremony in Caracas, President Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez of Venezuela (left) handed Dr. Fred L. Soper, director of 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, his country’s contribution of 
one million bolivars (approximately three hundred thousand 
dollars) to the Organization’s Special Fund for Malaria Eradication. 
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Policewoman 


“AT First we had trouble,” said Miss Hilda Macedo, a 
small, rather intense, black-haired Brazilian, “with people 
who thought we were trying to build up a bunch of 
Amazons. But of course we don’t want to do that. In fact, 
femininity is an important asset in our work.” 

With silent but fervent approval, I asked the Chief of the 
Sao Paulo Police Women’s Auxiliary Corps whether her 
subordinates were allowed to marry. “Well, no. Not yet, 
anyway. You see, we're a brand-new institution, only a 
couple of years old, and we’re operating on temporary 
regulaticns. We thought that at first we’d disqualify mar- 
ried women, particularly those with family responsibili- 
ties. You realize, don’t you, that motherhood and police 
work don’t mix very well, especially in Brazil.” 

“Why especially in Brazil?” 

“Brazilian women enjoy a lot more freedom now than 
they did a generation ago. But Brazilian husbands are 
still mighty demanding. For example: our girls usually 
work in public places such as railroad stations. Suppose 
a wife was on the afternoon-to-evening shift, which in- 
cludes the arrival of the 10:50 train. If all goes well, she 
can go home soon after that. But if something happens 
on that train or immediately after it pulls in, she’s got to 
stay around, possibly get help from the regular police, 
make a report on the incident—and by the time she’s 
ready to leave it’s two in the morning. Her husband 
probably wouldn’t stand for that, even though he knew 
our girls work in pairs. Eventually, when we draw up 
our final regulations and the public has become thor- 
oughly used to us, we'll probably start taking married 


Hilda Macedo explains her work to OAS Secretary General Mora 


women. But not mothers, I think. It wouldn’t be fair to 
them or to their children. After all, our work can be 
dangerous.” 

“How has the public reacted so far?” 

“You know, it’s surprising how they’ve come to re- 
spect us. Of course, our girls’ behavior is above re- 
proach: they’re not allowed to smoke, or to laugh loudly, 
or to make themselves conspicuous in any way. The 
paulistas have nicknamed them anjos da guarda—‘guard- 
ian angels.’ ” 

Miss Macedo was in Washington on the first leg of a 
tour of the United States sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment under its Foreign Leaders Program. She told me 
that her present career started when she was a law stu- 
dent in her native Sao Paulo and became especially 
interested in criminal law, thanks to Professor Basileu 
Garcia’s persuasive and exciting lectures. After gradua- 
tion, she was an assistant professor of criminology under 
Professor Hilario Veiga de Carvalho. As part of her job, 
she made a compilation of world opinion on _police- 
women’s contributions to the prevention of crime, which 
was submitted to the National Forensic Medicine and 
Criminology Congress late in 1953 and written into the 
Congress annals. Participants from Sao Paulo later rec- 
ommended to the state government that such an auxiliary 
corps be created in the state capital. At that time, Buenos 
Aires was the only South American city with police- 
women on its payroll. 

“And Sao Paulo was the first in Brazil?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” Miss Macedo said. “A corps is being started 
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in Bahia, but even Rio doesn’t nen yet.” fait 
“And what happened next?” 

“In May 1955, Governor Janio Quadros started the 
Corps by executive order. Here, let me show you a 
pamphlet put out by the Sao Paulo State government to 
dispel misunderstandings about the Women’s Police.” 

As Miss Macedo fumbled in a large briefcase, I noticed 
her dark-blue, tailored uniform: coat, culottes, a white 
shirt with a black bow at the neck, and, of course, a 
badge; it made her look official but feminine. When she 
finally gave me the businesslike, well-printed pamphlet, 
she folded her hands and awaited my reaction. 

The cover photograph showed a policewoman giving 
directions to a small, confused boy, her right hand on his 
shoulder, her left pointing. Inside, commendably forth- 
right language explained what the Women’s Auxiliary 
Corps is and, below, what it isn’t. It is, for example, “a 
group of women, . . . high-school graduates and graduates 
of the Police School, of impeccable character, [who] do 
not carry weapons but are taught personal-defense tech- 
niques for use in emergencies. . . . [Its] aim is to protect 
and guide women and children in need of such protec- 
tion and guidance, whether delinquent or not, . and 
[its] work is preventive rather than punitive.” It is not 
“a group of masculine, physically overdeveloped, aggres- 
sive women . . . who go around arresting people or try- 
ing to quell riots. . 

I asked if these 


“personal-defense techniques” were 


jujitsu. “Not exactly. You might say they're a mixture 
of techniques. Very effective,’ Miss Macedo said ear- 
nestly. She added: “Although our girls don’t carry 


weapons, they do learn how to handle guns and take them 
apart, and know about bullet trajectories, and so on.” 

“Just how do you ‘protect and guide women and chil- 
dren’?” 

“Well, suppose we go back to that railroad station and 
imagine that something did happen on an incoming train: 
let’s say a woman passenger makes a fuss because a 
‘dirty little boy’ kicked over her suitcase. She shouts at 
him, he’s too frightened to explain himself properly, and 
the trainman brings him to the policewomen on duty 
there. He’s about ten, obviously poor. By this time, he is 
probably defiant—but really on the verge of tears. They 
speak to him sympathetically and persuade him to come 
along to the precinct station, and whoever is on duty 
there takes over. There’s no scolding, no rough talk. 
They ask him about his family, they’re kind to him. 
Nine times out of ten, he will gradually open up and 
talk to us. All that’s pent up in him will start pouring 
out—for the first time in his young life. You’d be sur- 
prised at how much juvenile delinquency can be pre- 
vented that way.” 

I asked whether Sao Paulo had much of a delinquency 
problem. 

“Well, yes, but no more than you’d expect in a large 
city. In other words, delinquency has been increasing as 
the city grows—but not disproportionately. We’re con- 
vinced that the problem boils down to children’s unful- 
filled need for love, attention, understanding. It’s got to 
revention, not punishment.” 


“Have you had much of a headache from the rock-and- 
roll fad?” 

“It has been distressing at times, because these adoles- 
cents take so readily to new things that excite them. 
There has been some vandalism in theaters showing rock- 
and-roll movies; some children tried to imitate people 
they saw in pictures. We Brazilians sometimes pick up 
the worst from other countries, instead of the best. For 
example, I wish we had a League of Women Voters as 
they have in this country. U.S. women are remarkably 
civic-minded. I’ve met Captain Kathrynne S. Boyd, the 
Director of the Women’s Bureau of the Washington 
police department. And I’ve become a great admirer of 
hers.” 3 

“Where else are you going on your tour?” 

“To visit women’s prisons, auxiliary police, and so 
forth in North Carolina, Tennessee, Arizona, California, 
then back to Michigan and New York. I hope to learn 
a great deal—and apply much of it when I go home. So 
far, I’ve found two main differences between our police- 
women and their counterparts up here: in the United 
States they're generally allowed to marry, and they don’t 
always wear uniforms.” 

I had noticed in the pamphlet that applicants for Sao 
Paulo Women’s Police jobs must be Brazilian-born, over 
twenty-one and under thirty years of age, and at least five 
feet two inches tall, and must enroll in the intensive 
Police School course. Discipline is strict. I asked Miss 
Macedo whether applicants’ families had objected much. 

“Not as much as you'd think. Newspapers and maga- 
zines have published stories about us, we’ve been on the 
radio and on television, and gradually the public began 
to realize that our work was needed and to respect us 
for it. But,” and Miss Macedo chuckled drily, “once we 
did have a little trouble with the mother of an applicant. 
They were well-to-do people, and the mother rebelled at 
the idea of ‘anyone in my family wearing a uniform. 
We’ve been civilians for centuries.’ So the young lady 
went back to teaching school. One summer day we re- 
ceived a telephone call from her mother: she’d seen us 
on TV the night before, and she was going to call the 
girl back from vacation to suggest that she enroll with 
us again.” 

“How about your own family?” 

“Oh, they’ve never objected. My parents are middle- 
class Portuguese immigrants, and I have one sister, also 
unmarried, who does clericai work for the state govern- 
ment. We all live in the same house. Incidentally, if you’re 
wondering why I don’t wear make-up, that’s merely a 
personal preference, because our girls are certainly al- 
lowed to—in moderation, of course. They must set an 
example wherever they go. Disrespect from the public 
would ruin our work. Here, let me show you some of 
the girls.” 

Miss Macedo then handed me a batch of photographs 
I wish we had room for on this page. It occurred to me 
that a man might be sorely tempted to transgress, if it 
meant being arrested by such officers. But somehow | 
didn’t think Miss Macedo would approve if I put my 
thought into words. —A. S.P. 
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CARLOS MARTINEZ-CABANA 


THE SALT MINES of Zipaquiraé, Colombia, one of the 
country’s natural wonders, have long been a favorite ob- 
jective of tourists and serious students alike. Today, in 
the long galleries within the mountain, a new, man-made 
wonder is nearing completion—the only cathedral in the 
world that has been carved out of underground rock. 
Zipaquira town, thirty-two miles north of Bogota, 
stands on the very site where the powerful Zipa, chief of 
the Chibcha Indians of this part of Colombia, once held 


: Formal gateway to cathedral and mines frames misty mountains and old town 


fase 


sway. There thin wisps of smoke from tall, blackened 
chimneys trace changing patterns against the misty 
background of sky and salt-laden hills. 

Before the Spanish conquistadors arrived, this was a 
gathering place for all the neighboring tribes, who 
brought food, gold, and emeralds to exchange for the 
Zipa’s precious salt. The Chibchas used implements of 
CARLOS MARTINEZ-CABANA, Colombian journalist, formerly worked 
for the Ministry of Mines and Petroleum. 
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stone to cut the rocky ore. Later the Spaniards introduced 


better tools and depended on salt as an important source 
of revenue for the Viceroyalty of New Granada. Now 
the Colombian Government—through the Bank of the 
- Republic, which controls the workings—has modernized 
_ the installations, taking advantage of the latest engineer- 
ing techniques, and made Zipaquira the country’s biggest 
salt-producing center. 

Although the natural salt flats that are formed along 
almost all of Colombia’s Caribbean coast could provide 


enough to meet domestic consumption, Zipaquira salt 


has won the major share of the market, both because its 
central geographical position makes distribution easier 
and cheaper and because the methods used in its manu- 
_ facture guarantee a purer, drier, and more standardized 
product. Output at Zipaquiraé has risen from 55,000 tons 


uf in 1941 to 184,395 tons in 1955 and an estimated 


- 200,000 in 1956. By way of contrast, just over forty 
thousand tons of marine salt were produced in the 


country in 1955. The Zipaquira mines are worked the 


_ year around, while on the ocean-front flats the processes 
of saturation, crystallization, gathering, and packing must 
wait for the dry season, between March and August or 
September. 

At Zipaquira, the salty ore is taken from the mine in 
chunks, then thrown into large tanks of water, where the 
salt is dissolved out. The resulting brine is drawn off 
into pipelines, containers, or tank trucks and sold to 

some thirty-eight private refiners, who boil it down to 
_ precipitate the sodium chloride in commercial form. It 
is then dried, packed, and shipped to market. Both whole- 
_ sale and retail prices are controlled by the government 
to avoid speculation in this essential item. The industry, 
under the Bank’s supervision, employs about twelve hun- 
dred workers, who earn some three million Colombian 
pesos a year. Many others derive a living from the refin- 
ing or marketing phases of the business, but independ- 
ently of the official operation. 
The exact size of the Zipaquira salt vein is unknown, 
but surface observations suggest an area of about 110 
acres. As for width, shafts more than 650 feet long have 
not yet reached the other side. Recent drillings have re- 
vealed that the mine’s reserves should last five hundred 
years at the present rate of exploitation. 

This long life expectancy gave the late Colombian 
architect José Maria Gonzalez-Concha the idea of using 
the old galleries as the naves of just such an under- 
ground cathedral as their arrangement already sug- 
gested to the imaginative visitor. (Of course, the site 
should keep its air of permanence even after the vein 

_ has been exhausted.) Once his plans for the huge basilica 
had been formally approved, new workings were laid out 
along lines that would give the proper shape to the 


- naves and form columns, altars, and niches. Thus six 


_ years of continuous labor have converted a salt mine 
into a monument to Catholic faith and Colombian archi- 
tecture. 

The original plan called for taking advantage of the 
three naves already excavated to give the temple tradi- 
tional Christian lines. The central nave, as you can see 
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today, ended in a cross, the symbol of Calvary. The 
parallel right nave now leads to an altar dedicated to 
the Virgin of the Rosary of Guasa, and the left nave 
will contain the baptistry. Gonzalez-Concha also began 


a fourth gallery (which he called “of History”), which 
was to rise gently toward the main altar, but that con- 
struction has been suspended. The blueprint called for a 
church 197 feet long, only half the length now being 
completed. The cathedral covers almost fifty-four thou- 
sand square feet and the vault is supported by fourteen 
immense columns, each approximately one thousand 
square feet in cross-sectional area. When the excavation 
is finished and each of the naves has acquired its full 
394-foot length, the basilica will be approximately the 
same size as the Cathedral of Nétre Dame in Paris or 
that of Toledo, Spain. 

Alfonso Rodriguez Orgaz, a Spanish architect who 
succeeded Gonzalez-Concha in the direction of the work, 
has followed the same principle of utilizing the natural 
naves carved by the miners, heightening their beauty 
with certain decorative elements of a religious character, 
but only the minimum necessary to add the desired 
spiritual touch to the solidity of the rock. There has been 
no attempt to impose a fixed style on the excavations, and 
the various features, such as altars, steps, choirs, and 


so on, have been carefully adapted to the nature of the 
underground setting. 

The mine itself has two levels, the lower one known 
since the time of the conquistadors as “Potosi” and the 
other, 130 feet higher, at an altitude of nine thousand 
feet above sea level, called “Guasa.” Formerly the visitor 
had to climb steps cut in the rock to get from one to the 
other, but now a gently graded road connects them, also 
serving to improve air circulation. 

It is planned to line this route with sculptured scenes 
from the life of Jesus, such as the Annunciation, the 
Nativity, and the Descent from the Cross, but it has not 
yet been decided whether they should be of marble or 
be carved directly into the salt rock, which many think 
would be more original and appropriate. 

On week days, the picks and electric drills of the 
workmen resound amid those sober walls, simultaneously 
digging out salt for the people to use and carving this 
unique church, to which thousands of faithful worship- 
pers and curious sightseers throng every Sunday—about 
250,000 in the course of a year, on foot or in cars. For 
hierarchical reasons, the parish of Zipaquira had to be 
elevated to the status of an episcopal diocese, so that a 
bishop could officiate over the solemnity of these altars 
cut in the mountain of salt. @ @ @ 
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and of El Salvador, vigorously promoted Central American union - 


named Juan Nepomuceno Fernandez Lindo y Zelaya died 
in Honduras. Juan Lindo, as he is known to history, had 
a curious and varied career: He served as president of 
his native Honduras and of neighboring El Salvador and 
founded universities in both. A humanist and a product 
of the Enlightenment, he was also a master politician in 
a world shaken by civil war and devious government. 
Perhaps most important for us nowadays is that, begin- 
ning as a supporter of an empire on American soil, he 
became an ardent republican and an advocate of Central 
American unity. He may, therefore, be considered a pre- 
cursor of the new Organization of Central American 
States (ODECA) and an inspiration to those striving to 
make five small, weak nations into a strong and prosper- 
ous one. 

Juan Lindo was born in Tegucigalpa in 1790, the son 
of a court clerk. The world in which he spent his early 
years was a narrow one. The province of Valladolid de 
Honduras—one of the six that comprised the Captaincy- 
General of Guatemala, the others being Chiapas, Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica—had 
been persistently neglected by Spain and was one of the 
poorest in the Hemisphere. In its three intendencies of 


RAFAEL HELIODORO VALLE, formerly Honduran Ambassador to the 
United States and the OAS, has had a distinguished career as 
historian, journalist, critic, and poet. 


Comayagua, Trujillo, and Omoa it had only 150,000 in- 
habitants and no roads, no material comforts of any sort, 
no printing press, no university. The Honduran towns of 
Tegucigalpa and Comayagua were the first in Central 
America, after Guatemala City, to erupt in favor of in- 
dependence from Spain. 

When this liberation was finally achieved, a movement 
arose to incorporate Central America into the new Mexi- 
can Empire. It was the Mexican Plan of Iguala, which 
had already produced the independence of Mexico, that 
formed the basis for Gabino Gainza’s declaration of the 
independence of the Captaincy-General on September 15, 
1821. This Plan, named for the town in which it was 
formulated by Agustin de Iturbide and Vicente Guerrero, 
guaranteed “union, religion, and independence” and 
looked toward the establishment of an empire. Gainza’s 
announcement was backed up by Iturbide, who sent an 
army under General Vicente Filisola to Central America. 
The partisans of annexation, among them Juan Lindo’s 
father, Joaquin, were acting in response to this strong 
Mexican influence in the region. Theirs was not, how- 
ever, a universal sentiment—in El Salvador, for example, 
José Matias Delgado, Antonio José Cafias, and other 
patriots resisted Filisola and fought the whole idea of 
becoming part of Mexico. 

Iturbide was proclaimed Emperor of Mexico by the 
army and the clergy on May 18, 1822, and the Central 


__ American provinces voted him their support. In the elec- 
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tions that the two Lindos were as depu- 
ties for Comayagua to the First Mexican Constituent 
Congress. 

The move to the imperial capital, where he remained 
throughout the sessions of the Congress, broadened 
Lindo’s horizons. Previously honored in Comayagua with 

_ the title of Royal Standard-Bearer of the Municipality, in 
Mexico City he became Attorney of the Imperial Audien- 
cia. When Iturbide was overthrown by a republican 
uprising on March 28, 1823, and the Guatemalan Con- 
gress annulled the act of annexation and created the 
United Provinces of Central America, Lindo carried home 
_ with him a bust of the fallen Emperor. He remained a 
1" conservative all his never forgetting his ties with 
+ his admiration for him. 
aor his aati sympathies, Lindo was allowed 
- to continue as mayor of Comayagua, then joint capital 
of Honduras with Tegucigalpa. In this office, he devoted 
_much effort to trying to mitigate the animosities between 
the rival cities, one imperialist, the other republican. In 
a note to the Tegucigalpa government he pleaded for 
“an end to the disorderly political situation of our 
Province, which is leading it to extermination” and a 
_ return to “order, union, and universal brotherhood.” He 
advised: “Let us put to work the plow, the hoe, and the 
pick; let us enjoy the treasures and fertility of our soil; 
let us educate our children in public schools. . . .” The 
following year, however, he was ousted on a charge of 
_ embezzlement. No proof of the accusation was ever 
brought, and it did not damage his high reputation. 

In 1826, while he was serving as deputy for Choluteca 
to the first Honduran Congress, the province was invaded 
by Justo José Milla. Milla was a Honduran, sent from 
_ Guatemala by Manuel José Arce, President of Central 
America, ostensibly to protect the federal revenues repre- 
 Semtee by the tobacco crop of Santa Rosa de Copan. 
_ Aided by the treason of the Spanish Colonel Antonio 
Fernandez, Milla set Comayagua afire and had Dionisio 
‘Herrera, the Honduran chief of state, captured and sent 

to Guatemala. This iniquitous affair was a violation of 
_ the federal pact, which gave the five provinces (Chiapas, 
the sixth, had remained part of Mexico) absolute internal 


whe 


Tegucigalpa, Lindo’s birthplace, is now sole capital of 
Honduras; at the time, it shared the honor with Comayagua 


autonomy. Its —_ was to bring Frenclese de Morazan 
(1792-1842) to prominence. Morazan, a liberal and a 
federalist who had been Herrera’s secretary, helped the 
Salvadorian forces to defeat Arce’s, entered Guatemala 
City in triumph, and, in 1830, became President of 
Central America. Forced to flee to Peru in 1840, he re- 
turned two years later to Costa Rica, intending to use 
that country as a base of operations to invade the other 
republics and re-establish the union, now dissolved in all 
but name. For this purpose, he imposed taxes so high 
that the Costa Ricans, though federalists themselves, re- 
belled and, on September 15, had Morazan executed by 
a firing squad in San José. 

It is not known whether, in these troublous times, 
Morazan and Lindo ever composed the profound differ- 
ences that made them political enemies. Honduras had 
already set up an independent government, and in 1839 
Lindo presided over the assembly that gave the country 
its second constitution. He then became a cabinet minister 
in El Salvador and, on January 7, 1841, provisional chief 
of that province’s government. The sense of unity was 
still strong; it was not considered strange for a Hon- 
duran to be president of El Salvador or any other Central 
American province. (In fact, the same attitude was wide- 
spread throughout Spanish America at the time.) Lindo’s 
term of office was distinguished by two acts, one highly 
honorable, the other extremely debatable: the establish- 


Comayagua, Honduran town where Lindo started political career, 
as it looked in his lifetime 


ment of the university in 1841, together with Father 
Narciso Monterrey, who was its first rector; and the 
arrest of the members of the Legislature, for conspiring 
against his government, and their expulsion from the 
country in chains. 

Deposed in 1842 by a coup d’état that gave the presi- 
dency to Escolastico Marin, Lindo returned to Honduras. — 


resignation of General Francisco Ferrera, a bitter adver- ms a 


sary of Morazan who had been placed in office by a 
decree of the Assembly. Lindo undertook various reforms, 
among them increasing future presidential terms 
two years to four, and worked for the adoption 


bicameral legislature. | 
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ne elections were held under the new Constitution, 
Lindo was maintained in office and Felipe Bustillo be- 
came vice-president. On the pretext of illness, Lindo soon 
resigned in favor of Vice-President Bustillo, who was 
under the influence of Ferrera, Coronado Chavez, and 
other enemies of Lindo’s. This retirement was merely a 
device; on November 21, 1848, at the instigation of 
Lindo, General Santos Guardiola started a rebellion in 
Tegucigalpa and threatened Ferrera, Chavez, and their 
supporters with capture. He took Comayagua—where he 
had himself named chief of government—and moved on 
to Tegucigalpa with his troops. Meanwhile, on learning 
of the insurrection, Bustillo had retired to the town of 
Santa Rosa. As Lindo had intended, Ferrera fled the 
country, never to return. Lindo was then elected to the 
presidency for a four-year term. 

During his administration, Honduran sovereignty was 
put to the test when the British consul in Central Amer- 
ica, Frederick Chatfield, made claims against the govern- 
ment, occupied Tigre Island in the Gulf of Fonseca, and 
raised the British flag there, whereupon the U.S. diplo- 
matic representative, George Ephraim Squier, put the 
island under his protection. Lindo’s several terms were 
also notable for the establishmer* of the university in 
1845, thanks to the efforts of the Franciscan José Trini- 
dad Reyes and other men of letters, and for the support 
Honduras gave to Mexico when that country was invaded 
by the United States in 1847. This latter action has been 
called quixotic, but the fact remains that Honduras was 
the only American nation to stand at Mexico’s side dur- 
ing those tragic times. 

Despite his differences with Morazan, Lindo strongly 
favored Central American union. When the federalist 
President Doroteo Vasconcelos of El Salvador declared 
war on the separatist ruler of Guatemala, Rafael Carrera, 
Lindo came to his aid. Carrera had declared Guatemala 
wholly independent in a decree of March 21, 1847, and 


had sought Lindo’s approval. Lindo had given it onlv on 


Agustin de Iturbide is proclaimed Emperor of Mexico, May 19, 
1822. A supporter then of Central American incorporation into 


Empire, Lindo became deputy to Mexican Congress ws 


the rather hostile condition that Guatemala recognize as 
“intact and subsisting [its] pledges and duties . . . re- 
garding . . . the re-establishment of a central govern- 
ment.” In 1851, attempting to accomplish the reunion, 
Vasconcelos’ and Lindo’s armies invaded Guatemala, but 
were defeated on February 2 at the Battle of La Arada— 
owing, it has been said, to the treachery of the French- 
man Isidoro Saget, an old comrade of Morazan’s. Lindo 
also refused to approve the treaty, drafted by Felipe 
Jauregui and Frederick Chatfield, under which Honduras 
was declared a sovereign republic on the Guatemalan 
model. 

When his term of office was up on February 1, 1852, 
Lindo turned the mandate over to General José Trinidad 
Cabanas—a significant fact, for it was the first time in 
Honduran history that power was peacefully transmitted 
to the elected candidate. Perhaps sated with politics, he 
then retired to Ciudad de Gracias, in western Honduras. 
There he died on April 23, 1857, his last wish being to 
be buried on San Cristébal Hill overlooking the town, 
his favorite. 

Now, a hundred years later, we can see how much 
Central America owes to him. It is a pity that he never 
wrote a book, in which he might have cleared up for us 
some of the contradictions in his nature and in his 
career. He has, however, left a series of distinguished 
public documents, which reveal him as a man of greater 
vision than most of his contemporaries. As early as 1822 
we find him announcing to the Comayagua town council 
that he was about to open a public school in every village, 
no matter how small, under his jurisdiction, “so that 
some day the son of a charcoal-burner or of a pauper 
shall be elevated to the rank of teacher, judge, or state 
counsellor; the happy time has come when our rights are 
equal, when it is known that color is incidental and that 
talent, enlightenment, virtue, probity, and merit are what 
distinguish a man.” The next year, in Mexico City, he 
published an essay, “Meditaciones de un Pueblo Libre 
| Meditations of a Free People],” in which he speaks of 
the origins of society in a form that recalls Rousseau 
and goes on to say: “. . . Our representatives properly 
cease to be so when they exceed the powers we have 
transferred to them, when they work against what we 
have expressly and voluntarily embraced, and when, to 
serve the party or special interests, they destroy the 
interdependence that must exist between the branches of 
government.” Yet at the same time—as he, his father, and 
Cayetano Bosque wrote in a memorandum during the 
Mexican Constituent Congress—a citizen is not free to 
flout authority, for from a properly constituted govern- 
ment comes “security and comfort, the sole object of all 
society.” Evident in all his works are his love of Coma- 
yagua and, especially, his avoidance of demagogy. 

There is still time to mend the error committed by 
those who shortsightedly frustrated the destiny of Central 
America by breaking up the federation. Juan Lindo 
spoke of freedom, equality, and democracy, and in many 


_ places they have triumphed; perhaps this other ideal of 
his, represented today by ODECA, will triumph also. 
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IN THE NEWS 


ERNESTO DE LA GuarpIA, JR., Pana- 
manian newsman, politician, and busi- 
nessman, reviews the first hundred 
years of journalism in his country in 
an article in Loteria, monthly publica- 
tion of the National Lottery: 

“Journalism got its start in Panama 
around 1820, shortly after the arrival 
of the first printing press, with La 
Misceldnea, which was followed almost 
immediately by Miscelanea del Istmo 
de Panama. The first papers were 
rather short-lived and, when not of an 
official nature, usually attacked or de- 
fended the causes of the moment, such 
as the Bolivarian Code, independence 
for the Isthmus, free trade, and Espi- 
nar’s candidacy. .. . 

“Ever since, newspapers have stead- 
ily multiplied—slowly at first and then 
rapidly—and, because of our geo- 
graphic position as an ocean cross- 
roads, they are abandoning provincial 
attitudes and trying to satisfy the 
Panamanians’ curiosity about the rest 
of the world. . . . They realize, too, 
that they must serve the foreign resi- 
dents here. . . . As a result, the Pana- 
_ manian press, generally speaking, gives 
international news the same treatment 
it gets in cosmopolitan dailies. Also, 
when the first interoceanic canal was 
- under construction, a French-language 

paper was published in Panama, and 
the trans-isthmian railroad gave rise 
to English-language papers. Three of 
our principal dailies, La Estrella de 
Panama, Panamd-América, and La 
Nacién, were for a time bilingual. 
When two of them dropped their 
English-language sections, instead of 
disappearing, those continued as sepa- 


Pas 


rate papers—the Star and Herald and 
the Panama American. .. . 

“The economic boom of the Second 
World War, stepped-up educational 
programs, and the desire to know the 
wartime news contributed substantially 
to the extraordinary progress of Pana- 
manian journalism. . . . This does not 
refer only to the fact that more period- 
icals have become financially secure 
or that, in addition to the daily papers, 
there are new weeklies, monthlies, and 
magazines. . . . Papers have increased 
their circulation, improved their visual 
presentation, used engravings to better 
advantage, and expanded their serv- 
ices. .. . Every profession and occupa- 
tion wants a trade journal. If finances 
permit, they do everything possible to 
put out an elaborate publication; if 
not, they resort to mimeographing. . . . 
However, written periodicals have been 
unable to completely quench the pub- 
lic’s thirst for information, so radio 
broadcasts and movie newsreels now 
complement them. . . . 

“Ours is a nation eager to express 
itself, .. . which explains, for the most 
part, the fact that we have already 
passed the hundred-year mark in print- 
ing; that when we were hardly more 
than a section of Colombia, important 
papers like Los Amigos del Pais, El 
Panameno, and El Cronista were pub- 
lished here (El Cronista lasted from 
1878 to 1903); that when we were 
faced with problems of vital impor- 
tance to us periodicals often appeared 
to serve as our criers, as with El Cons- 
titucional del Istmo in 1831 and La 
Gaceta del Istmo ten years later. The 
same thing is happening now over the 
question of revising our relations with 
the United States. . . . 


“The peculiar nature of Panamanian 
journalism in the beginning made it 
more than an agent of information, ad- 
vertising, and propaganda; it became 
a sort of civilizing enterprise 
there were few newsworthy events, it 
was logical for . . . men of letters to 


substitute for the reporters, and for’ 


excitement over something new, good 
or bad, to give way to serene judgment 
and interpretation of reality. . . . Ob- 
viously, the most outstanding intel- 
lectual figures of the time were at- 
tracted by the periodicals, which 
afforded them the opportunity to make 
their views known and to leave last- 
ing impressions. . . . 

“Things were to change, however. 
A new world demanded modifications 
in working conditions and procedures. 
. . . Trained journalists took over the 
jobs of gathering news, editing dis- 
patches, taking photographs, translat- 
ing cables, and the like. . . . These 
professionals may seem insignificant 
in comparison with the literary figures, 
but they are making a good name for 
themselves. . . . Some see journalism 
only as a steppingstone toward more 
lucrative positions, but most look upon 
it as their life work. . . . They satisfy 
the people’s curiosity about current 
events . and provide them the 
widest possible variety of reading mat- 
ter. One journalist was recently paid 
a special tribute for fifty years’ serv- 
ice; others will undoubtedly receive 
similar honors in the future. . . .” 


“You said I’m spiteful and stupid. Is that 
right?” “Yes, that’s right. But I didn’t say 
it.”—El Mercurio, Santiago 
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SCHOOL BUS, STOP! 
THe CuBan cartoonist Arroyito says 
that “school-bus drivers are graduates 
of the University of the Street. Re- 
tired from other routes, they know 
better than anyone how to dart in and 
out of traffic... , and somehow they 
all stop in the middle of the street.” 
In a series of drawings and commen- 
taries that appeared in the weekly 
magazine Bohemia, he pokes fun at 
this familiar facet of modern life: 


“The ‘fireman-child, who lives near the 
beginning of the route, has to wake up and 
often even dress himself on the bus. He must 
go to bed right ajter dinner in order to be up 
at the crack of dawn. He will probably 
receive a scholarship medal, because his 
parents do his homework while he sleeps.” 


“Among the many school-bus services is that 
offered the ‘traveling child, the one they 
pick up first and let off last. By the end 

of a school year, he will be ready to take on 
a job as a traveling salesman.” 


“Instead of a fare collector, school buses 


carry a wild-animal tamer.” 


36 


“When a school-bus driver—by a quirk of 

fate—is haled into court, no judge has the 

heart to punish him. Have you ever noticed 
how angelic a guilty school-bus driver 

can look?” 


“There are many kinds of school buses: 
good, fair, bad, terrible, and converted 
station wagons. There are thirty-two- 
passenger buses for sixty-four children. 
Some are gentle, others buck. Some get 
flat tires, others stall.” 


“Some pupils must wait at corners, since 
their homes are off the bus routes. They spend 
so much time leaning against the lamppost 
that they will make good traffic policemen.” 


THE MASON-DIXON LINE 


Erico Verissimo, eminent Brazilian 
novelist and former Director of the 
PAU Department of Cultural Affairs, 
is back at his post of literary adviser 
to the publishing firm Editéra Globo 


in his home town of Porto Alegre and 
is finishing up a book on his impres- 
sions of Mexico. Dr. Verissimo has 
spent over five years in the United 
States, much of the time on extensive 
lecture tours that took him all over the 
country. This speech, in which he com- 
pares South America and the southern 
United States, was delivered at the 
University of Georgia and later printed 
in the Boletim do ICBNA, published 
monthly in Portuguese and English by 
the Brazilian—North-American Cultural 
Institute in Porto Alegre: 

. . believe it was German Ar- 
ciniegas who said, with humorous pro- 
priety, that South America begins at 
the Mason-Dixon Line. The foreign 
visitor who enters the United States 
through the South will note little differ- 
ence, if any, between the cities of that 
region and Latin American ones. He 
finds the same leisurely, languid air; 
the same sweet, tropical odors; the 
same mild climate, generally on the 
warm side; a suggestion of drama, of 
emotion, in every house, in every 
street, in every soul, in every face. Ah, 
those faces! Here in the South they 
seem to express greater feeling than 
in any other part of the United States. 
In some cities of New England or of 
the North, better still of the Middle 
West. there is a certain uniformity of 
human types, the result in part of 
industrial mass production (since the 
price of progress, ladies and gentle- 
men, is monotony). There is a uni- 
formity of dress, of gesture and mode 
of speech; there is a uniformity of 
taste—likewise the work of industry. 
aided and abetted by large-scale adver- 
tising. It seems as if there were a tacit 
understanding among the people of 
those regions that drama is to be sup- 
pressed, and pain overcome. The latter 
is to be achieved either by the dis- 
covery of sure-fire cures, or simply by 
avoiding all mention of the matter! 
It would seem also that those people 
have reached the conclusion that there 
is no problem for which one cannot 
find a practical solution, and that in a 
majority of cases it will. of necessity, 
be a mechanical one. ‘Keep your chin 
up! Keep smiling!’ they say, and they 
form ‘Optimists Clubs.” Then they 
throw themselves into their work, push- 
ing, with a display of powerful mus- 
cles, all obstacles from their path. . . . 
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“I note in the inhabitants of the 
East Coast more wiliness and greater 
sophistication than in the case of the 
Westerners, who seem to me more 
juvenile and ingenuous. | recall that 
one of the mayors of San Francisco 
exceedingly loud neckties, be- 
cause ‘that display of color made him 
and the people about him more cheer- 
ful.” The mayor of Tucson, Arizona, 
whom | met at a gathering in Mil- 
waukee, told me that he was tradition- 
ally supposed to wear a ten-gallon 
cowboy hat on all occasions, so as not 
to disappoint the voters. 

“Now we Latin Americans, exces- 
sively self-conscious, criticize greatly 

all these juvenile expressions of Yankee 

life: cemeteries with no touch what- 
ever of the macabre, colorful clothing. 
informality of manners, the passion 
for show, the weakness for parades, 
uniforms, and conventions. We prefer 
to think, in some degree at least, that 
life is a serious drama rather than a 
musical comedy. We never forget the 
invisible presence of Death. Death is 
as it were our sweetheart, the inspira- 
tion of our poets and artists, an ever- 
present topic in our conversation. .. . 
When our female acquaintances get 
on the subject of their ailments and 
afflictions, there is absolutely no stop- 
ping them! We lick our sores in a 
delirium of self-pity, whereas the 
Yankee from the North or the West 
seeks a cure for them. It is in all these 
matters that I find the South of the 
United States rather more like South 
America. . 

“What makes the South of the 
United States so similar to South 
America is the presence of the Negro. 
Anyone who reads The Masters and 
the Slaves of Gilberto Freyre will per- 
ceive at once the striking similarity 
between northern Brazil and the U.S. 
South. There arose on the ‘bulge’ of 
Brazil, even as here in this region, a 
‘society agrarian in structure, slave- 
holding in its technique of economic 
exploitation.’ Taking this as a point 
of departure, we could draw a number 
of parallels, beginning with that be- 
tween the manor house of the senhor 
de engenho and the mansion of the 
Southern plantation owner. We could 
study, comparatively, the influence of 
the Negro as a field hand, as a nurse- 
maid, as a healer, as a childhood com- 


panion, as a cook, and even, in many 
cases, as an adviser. . . . It seems to 
me the presence of the Negro has 
given to the life, customs, and speech 
of this region a sugary element, . 
which makes existence here more hu- 
man, interesting, and colorful than in 
other parts of the country. Obviously, 
one cannot always have the better of 
two worlds. So-called romantic or pic- 
turesque societies pay a heavy tribute 
for the privilege of appearing so, and 
highly industrialized and ‘progressive’ 
societies lose in moonlight and roses 
what they gain in the way of material 
advance, order, comfort, and wealth. 
“Portuguese as spoken in parts of 
Brazil in which the Negro element is 
dominant is to the Portuguese of Por- 
tugal as English of the American 
South is to that of England. In both of 
the regions in which the Negro in- 
fluence is strong, there is a tendency 
as it were to swallow consonants and 
to transform into a sort of 
mush. Nor is it surprising that the 
most savory examples of African cook- 
ing are of a mushy nature, as for in- 
stance the delicious vatapd that is 
eaten in Bahia. The Spanish of the 
Caribbean area is also soft and mushy: 
it seems to run like a sweet syrup 
from the lips of those who speak it. 
Sweet too are Negro voices—voices 
like honey, soft as velvet. And not 
only in speech has the Negro in- 
fluenced the white man but also in a 
leisureliness of movement and of life 
in general. All this brings the Ameri- 
can South closer to both the South 
American and Caribbean republics. 
“What further points of contact can 
one find? I believe that a major one 
is the concept of time. Do you recall 
that famous painting of Salvador Dali 
in which there appear limp 
watches, dripping over the edge of a 
table? Well, a limp watch is the best 
symbol I can think of for the Latin 
American idea of time. In this regard 
the South of the United States shows 
a certain resemblance to us. We act as 
if we had all of eternity before us. 
p.M. for a Latin American means ‘poco 
mds o menos {a little more or less |.’ 
Or, as a distinguished Mexican said 
upon arriving an hour and a half late 
for a meeting that he himself had set 
for two P.M.: ‘puntualidad mexicana.’ 
For a typical Yankee, ‘time is money.’ 
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He tries to get ahead of time. His 
newspaper endeavors to give tomor- 
row’s news today. The magazines for 
August are all sold out in July. Our 
Latin sense of time, I guess, is that 
which prevailed in the Garden of Eden, 
before clocks were ever invented. That 
may indeed have been one of the 
things that made it a Paradise. What 
is the consequence of our Latin Amer- 
ican sense of time? Good times, ‘Holy 
Monday’ after holiday week 
poverty. And what is the result of the 
Yankee’s fast pace of life? Progress, 
ninety-mile-an-hour death on the high- 
ways, and stomach ulcers. . . . 

“But times change, and _ people 
sometimes change with the times. Look 
at what industry is doing for the 
South! Your magnolia-scented, roman- 
tic atmosphere in a few more years 
will be a thing of the past. Look at 
Atlanta, at Dallas, Houston, New Or- 
leans. . . . But look also at Caracas, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santiago, and especi- 
ally Sao Paulo. Their progress is 
phenomenal, and in many cases the 
people, the street scenes, and the pace 
of life begin to remind you of New 
York and Chicago. In Caracas, the old 
Spanish town, charming, but uncom- 
fortable and unhygienic, is being ut- 
terly demolished to make room for a 
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modern metropolis or megalopolis in 
which Yankee influence is strong. Sao 
Paulo has nothing to suggest the 
tropical charm of Brazil. . . . Tradition 
everywhere is being killed off. I hon- 
estly do not know whether I am glad 
or sorry. I hate to see the national 
characteristics of each of our Latin 
American countries blotted out, to be 
replaced by poor imitations of things 
in the United States—chain stores, blue 
jeans, Coca-Cola, filling stations, and 
functional buildings. At the same time, 
I know the high cost of the pictur- 
esque, in terms of poverty, social in- 
justice, and contagious disease. . . .” 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ 
on page 42 


1. Buenos Aires, Argentina. 2. Havana, Cuba. 
3. Santiago, Chile. 4. Quito, Ecuador. 5. The 
Pacific. 6. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 7. Lima, Peru. 
8. In 1800. 9. Caracas, Venezuela. 10. Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 
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So the book a" in the Western Hemisphere is, not 
_ merely essential to the promotion of educational, scien- 


tific, and cultural interchange in the Americas; it is an 


integral factor in their development. It faces various 
sien difficulties, some domestic in scope, some international. 


‘ad My concern here is with the international—the problems 
7 _ that at present hamper the distribution of printed ma- 


HELP WANTED: THE BOOK TRADE IN THE 
AMERICAS 


Marietta Daniels 


In terms of total production, const consumption, and import- 
export statistics, the book trade is an insignificant indus- 
try. For instance, the forty-million-dollar figure for all 
book exports from the United States in 1954 represents 
only .002 per cent of the country’s exports that year. But 
there is no way to calculate how much of the more than 
fifteen-billion-dollar total was made possible by books. 

Whereas the pre-Columbian Maya needed no books or 
periodicals to weave cloth for a garment, prepare a meal 
of plantains and corn, treat his ailments with a few 
medicinal herbs, and build a mud hut or even a durable 
and beautiful pyramid, his present-day descendant can 
scarcely manufacture plastic upholstery, eradicate a 
banana fungus, cure human and animal diseases with 
isotopes, or build and equip a skyscraper without con- 
stant reference and immediate access to printed informa- 
tion. It is an accepted fact that the people of America 
have the right to be adequately fed, housed, clothed, and 
educated, and that the national governments are obli- 
gated to assure constant improvement in the living stand- 
ards of their citizens. However, competence in govern- 
ment and the necessary economic and technical skills do 
not exist in a vacuum and cannot be learned inde- 
pendently. National progress, even mere survival, depends 
on a greatly enlarged basic-education program and a 
knowledge of the philosophical concepts and scientific 
facts underlying industrial and social technology, and 
therefore on the books that make this learning possible. 


terials between countries. Both national and multilateral 


action must be taken to solve them if there is to be the 

free flow of information required in an atomic and 
supersonic age. 


What are these problems? Some are purely economic 
or administrative, and can be or are being alleviated. 
Others are social or educational, and cannot be remedied 


easily or quickly. 


Economic barriers and administrative restrictions are 


_ manifested in all sorts of ways: customs duties and taxes 


both on books as printed matter and on the paper, board, 
and cloth from which books are made; taxes on foreign 
remittances with varying rates; handling charges added 
to the remittance tax; consular fees with a special tax 
assessed by the package and an additional stamp duty; 
internal sales taxes on books or an import sales tax; 
import licensing or quota system, resulting from a short- 
age of dollar credits and intended to limit hard-currency 
trade to “essential goods”; export licensing; certified 
consular invoices approved by consulates in the country 
of origin; high postal rates for books and other printed 
matter, whether singly or in bulk. As a matter of fact, 
postal and handling charges frequently amount to more 
than the shipping costs themselves. Then there are the 
endless paper work, the innumerable stamping processes, 
the petty annoyances such as having to take a package of 
books unsealed to the post office to prove that the con- 
tents are strictly printed matter, and so on. The result is 
that books as a commodity are perforce much more ex- 
pensive and difficult to handle than, for instance, heavy 
machinery. The charges for importing one book or one 
tractor are hardly so far apart as one would think. To 
secure even a minimum profit after payment of the postal 
charges, shipping costs, customs and handling charges, 
and administrative overhead involved, the book importer 
must ask an almost prohibitive price. It is estimated that 
the forty million dollars’ worth of books exported from 
the United States in 1954 actually cost foreign consumers 
about a hundred million. Most such barriers could be 
reduced or completely wiped out by administrative meas- 
ures. Complete freedom from most of the charges now 
in existence would probably cost the governments very 
hittle, and this would be offset by savings from the reduc- 
tion in administrative expenses. 

Informational barriers—resulting from a_ limited 
knowledge of what is being published in other countries, 
inadequate means of disseminating this information, and 
insufficient knowledge in all countries of the foreign book 
needs and distribution problems of other countries— 
present more serious problems, which require long-term 
solutions. Despite innumerable resolutions of inter- 
American conferences and the concentrated effort of 
UNESCO in the past few years to break through these 
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barriers, little has been done either by governments in 
the production of national bibliography or by the book 
trade in the preparation of trade bibliographies. On a 
national basis, new publications are publicized principally 
through catalogues and lists and through a very few 
bibliographical journals (often incomplete or inaccurate ) 
_ issued by individual publishers or bookstores. 
Illiteracy or partial-literacy barriers produce several 


_ problems. A certain number of people cannot read even 


_ the most elementary books in their native tongue. Often 
the Indians do not speak the official language at all. 
Most of the population knows no foreign language; more 
than that, many foreign books must be adapted to local 
_ conditions as well as translated. It is of primary impor- 
tance to the book trade to see that there are adequate 
translations and books appropriate to the reading level of 
the potential public. 

Publication and distribution barriers are caused by 
- inadequate retail outlets and a shortage of library facili- 
ties in the countries where books are most needed, a lack 
of wholesale-distribution machinery, non-adherence to 
national and international copyright provisions, a lack 
of facilities for making and publishing needed transla- 
tions, and insufficient organization of the book trade both 
nationally and internationally. No study has been made 
as yet on the relationship. between book sales and the 
existence of good public-library services in Latin Amer- 
ica, though such a relationship has been demonstrated 
_ in other parts of the world. In Latin America there is not 
enough coordination among individuals and entities con- 


cerned with the distribution of books and other printed 


materials. Few of the countries have national book coun- 
cils or trade associations. Not many have thus far ratified 
the Universal Copyright Convention. National copyright 
legislation is very laxly complied with in most countries. 

The removal of the barriers to the book trade and the 


improvement of its commercial methods have been the 


concern of inter-American conferences and organizations, 


international organizations, individual governments, and 


the trade itself. The various inter-American conferences 
have adopted countless resolutions advocating the free 
flow of information in the Americas, but without indicat- 


ing how this goal was to be reached or recommending 


and other matters that affect it have been discussed at the 
two meetings of the Inter-American Cultural Council. At 
its second meeting, in 1956, the Council recommended, 
among other things, adherence to UNESCO’s Florence 
Agreement on the Importation of Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Materials, which tends to eliminate tariff 
barriers on educational and cultural materials, provides 
import licenses and foreign exchange for imports of 
books and publications by public libraries and educa- 
tional institutions, and makes available import licenses 
and foreign exchange for the importation of government 
and UN publications and articles for the blind. (This 
Agreement has been ratified by three Latin American 
countries and signed by six more.) The Council also 
recommended reduction of customs barriers, preferential 
air-mail rates for educational materials, and an improve- 
ment in bibliographic services and in libraries. 

A directory of book publishers and sellers in Latin 
America, which will indicate the scope of each company 
and the kind of materials with which it principally deals, 
will be issued shortly by the Columbus Memorial Library 
of the Pan American Union. 

The restrictive weight limits on printed matter were 
relaxed on an optional basis at the last meeting of the 
Postal Union of the Americas and Spain (Bogota, 1955) 
in order to reduce costs and increase the efficiency of the 
inter-American postal service. Free postage was provided 
for books for the blind. It is expected that at the next 
meeting of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain 
the higher weight limit will be made mandatory. 

In the international field, the Universal Postal Union 
has agreed to permit the reduction of book post to half 
the ordinary rate for printed matter. Many countries, as 
a matter of fact, grant even greater benefits within their 
own borders than those recommended. The 1957 Con- 
gress of the Universal Postal Union will consider a 
UNESCO recommendation making this optional reduc- 
tion obligatory. 

In recent years UNESCO has taken the lead in inter- 
national efforts to reduce administrative barriers to the 
free flow of printed matter. Besides the Florence Agree- 
ment, it embarked on a “Book Coupon Scheme” in 1947, 
This, by guaranteeing the conversion into hard currency 
of local soft currencies, makes it possible for soft- 
currency countries to import the books and periodicals 
they need. Only three countries in Latin America have 
availed themselves of the plan, though many U.S. institu- 
tions have used it to simplify payment for imports of 
printed matter. Both UNESCO and the OAS have ex- 
plored the need for a new agreement on the international 
exchange of publications, and in October 1956 a 
UNESCO-convoked conference on exchanges in the 
Americas recommended adherence to the international 
agreements that have been made to further the book 
trade. UNESCO has also worked with the International 
Publishers Association (in which seventeen countries, 
including only one Latin American nation, are repre- 
sented), the International PEN Club, and other inter- 
national organizations concerned with the removal of 
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trade barriers. At their meeting last year, acting on a 
UNESCO recommendation that they discuss the removal 
of duties on printed matter, the Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
urged member countries to adhere to the Florence Agree- 
ment. UNESCO has made several studies of the problem, 
among them Trade Barriers to Knowledge (1955) and 
Books for All, by R. E. Barker (1956). 

Both the U.S. Government and the book-trade associa- 
tion have looked into the problem of the distribution of 
United States publications in the Latin American nations. 
A study of the Latin American book field was made in 
1943, at the request of and under the direction of the 
Department of State, by a committee representing the 
Book Publishers Bureau and the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute. In 1955 the National Book Commit- 
tee called a two-day Conference on American Books 
Abroad, during which one round table discussed the 
book market in Latin America. A working paper pre- 
pared by Howard Cline, Director of the Hispanic Foun- 
dation of the Library of Congress, dealt not only with 
the market for United States publications but with the 
book trade in Latin America in general. The American 
Book Publishers Council prepared a comprehensive study 
of findings on distribution. The results of the conference 


were issued in digest form in the pamphlet American 
Books Abroad (1956). 

The U.S. Government has helped in various ways to 
distribute U.S. books in other parts of the world. Books 
about the United States and important scientific and 
technical books and periodicals are available for consulta- 
tion in most areas of the world at the information li- 
braries and cultural centers. The Informational Media 
Guaranty Program, carried on in recent years by the 
State Department, is a scheme under which national cur- 
rencies can be used to buy U.S. publications and the 
United States Government in turn guarantees the con- 
vertibility of these payments into dollars. 

Both the U.S. Information Service and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration place books in libraries 
and in the hands of leading specialists. In addition, ICA 
has granted funds to the United States Book Exchange, 
Inc., for the extension of exchange facilities to Latin 


stitutions there (whereas institu- 
tions in the United States pay a service charge of twenty- 
five cents per item). Translations of U.S. books are 
encouraged, and works of outstanding ideological impor- 
tance are translated through such agencies as—for the 
Arab countries—Franklin Publications; a limited pro- 
gram is in operation for the Spanish (handled by Tor- 
fano, in Argentina) and Portuguese languages. 


we 


_ On the other side of the coin, the problems of import- 
ing into the United States publications from the Latin 
American nations were discussed at the Seminar on the 
Acquisition of Latin American Library Materials, held in 
June 1956 under the joint auspices of the Pan American 
Union and the University of Florida. Its documents and 
findings have aroused considerable interest among repre- 
sentatives of libraries with major Latin American collec- 
tions and in the import book trade, and more seminars 
on the subject are planned. 

Trade in books, periodicals, and newspapers among 
the American nations has received a certain amount of 
sporadic attention. Customs and postal barriers, chiefly, 
were studied at the Assembly of Librarians of the Amer- 
icas, which met in Washington in 1947. In the same year 
the Argentine Booksellers’ Association held a meeting in 
Buenos Aires of book-trade representatives from six 
Latin American nations and Spain to discuss relations in 
the book trade, copyright, translation rights, and similar 
topics. The same association sent representatives to sev- 
eral Latin American countries in 1952 and 1953 to 
encourage the creation of effective booksellers’ associa- 
tions, especially as a possible outlet for Argentine publi- 
cations. In November 1956 the Central University of 
Venezuela, with the support of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, held the First American Book Festival, not 
only to display current publications but to bring authors, 
editors, and librarians together to examine problems of 
book production, distribution, and use. 

With few exceptions, all these efforts have been aimed 
at making books available for specific and limited pur- 
poses not adequately served by normal commercial book- 
distribution methods. Each agency has worked on its 
own, and toward its own ends. There has been as yet no 
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concerted effort to overcome the major obstacles to dis- 
tribution in general and to make the most effective use 
of publications for the best interests of the Hemisphere. 

Yet unless knowledge in printed form is made acces- 
sible, there will be an ever-widening breach between the 
technically advanced and the less-developed countries of 
the Hemisphere. What we need perhaps most is informa- 
tion—about the current situation, about new books as 
they come out, about developments of all kinds. Despite 
the efforts | have described and the many more I could 
mention, relatively little is known about books and their 
use in Latin America. 

A well-organized meeting of the book trade and inter- 
ested parties—library associations, UNESCO, the postal 
unions, private foundations, government information and 
library agencies, intergovernmental organizations carry- 
ing on scientific exchange programs, national documenta- 
tion centers, and associations such as the American 


- Documentation Institute—could tell us a great deal. We 
need a thorough study of the book trade in the Americas, 
along the same lines as UNESCO’s Books for All. We 
must somehow procure current statistical and other fac- 
tual data on book production and distribution in Latin 
America, information on trade associations and on trade 
oy nt and national bibliography, and so on. We must standard- 


ize the information given in book catalogues and pub- 
lishers’ lists. We must have more and better national and 
trade bibliographies. Related studies should be made on 
the “geography of reading,” the relationships between 
the availability of reading materials and the use of books, 
access to libraries and literacy, foreign-language compre- 
hension and the use of books and periodicals not locally 
produced, and so on. Much of this can and—given the 
international aspect of these activities—should be carried 


out under OAS sponsorship. 


Among the many worthy suggestions made by Howard 


Cline in his paper “American Books in Latin America” 


are those aimed at overcoming the obstacles of limited 
comprehension of foreign languages and faulty distri- 
bution of cheap editions. Much of the essential eco- 
nomic, scientific, and technical material is in the English 


_ language. Dr. Cline proposed the creation of a mixed 
- development corporation with a board of directors repre- 


senting both government and private interests to serve as 
a clearing house of information and to publish needed 
materials in Spanish and Portuguese. Experience shows 
that it is easy enough to find local printers or publishers 
once the translation problem is solved. A list of Spanish 
translations of U.S. books is now being completed by the 
Library of Congress; a Portuguese list has already been 
published. Means must be found for keeping them up to 
date, recording translations in progress, and determining 
what should be translated. It has already been proved 
that adequate control of translations into English is 
indispensable to U.S. scientific development; accordingly, 
the National Science Foundation recently made a grant 
to the Special Libraries Association to support a scien- 
tific translation center in the John Crerar Library of 
Chicago, which will serve as a depository for translations 
of scientific articles contributed or lent by government 
agencies, scientific societies, industrial libraries, and uni- 
versities. The Council on Library Resources, Inc., was 
created in 1956 with a five-million-dollar grant to investi- 
gate current research problems over a five-year period. 

Translations of books, as well as of scientific articles, 
are essential for progress in the Americas. They must be 
produced in cheap, paperback editions, probably on the 
basis of contracts between the proposed development cor- 
poration and local publishers, and widely distributed not 
only through the usual book-trade channels but through, 
general merchandise stores, drug stores, schools, labor 
organizations, and other outlets, so as to bridge the 
informational gap between the scientist and the man in 
the street. 

If libraries in Latin America are to assume their 
proper role in the communication of information, such 
efforts as the Pan American Union program to improve 
library and bibliographic services should be expanded, 
Only the school is more important than the library to 
general education. Through consulting books in libraries 
and taking them home on loan, the reader develops a 
desire to own some himself and thereby adds to the book- 
seller's market. Expensive periodical sets and reference 
books will he bought almost exclusively by libraries, for 
the use of many people, rather than by individuals. 

Merely passing a resolution will never solve the various 
problems concerning the use of printed matter as an 
essential ingredient in the progress of the Americas. It 
will take money—and a lot of work. 


Marie Daniels is iate Librarian of the Columbus Memorial 
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ur Neighbors’ Capitals? 


Answers on page 37 


1. Capitol and Plaza del Congreso in —— 
, the largest city in Latin America. 


Fill in the blank. 


2. One of the tallest structures in this capi- 7 
tal by the sea is the FOCSA apartment house 
near the Maine monument overlooking the 
bay. What city is it? 


Civic-center buildings on the Plaza Bul- 
nes identify the capital city of the country led 
by the famous nineteenth-century president 
General Manuel Bulnes. Is it Mexico City, 
Tegucigalpa, or Santiago? 


4. The old cathedral, containing the tomb 
of Marshal Antonio José de Sucre, and the 
Previsora Building, housing a bank and a 
hotel, provide an interesting contrast in this 
city, which is closer to the equator than any 

other in the world. What city is it? os 


“Gi «CS. The more easterly end of the Panama 
Canal can be seen from the Hotel El Panama, 
in Panama City’s residential section, two 
minutes from the new University City. Does 
it overlook the Pacific or the Caribbean? 


6. This great city on the Atlantic, famous 
for its inviting beaches, surrounding natural 
beauty, and mosaic sidewalks, is the capital 
of the largest of the American republics. 
Name the city. 


“WG 7. The architectural style of the Govern- 
ment Palace and other buildings surrounding 
the Plaza de Armas should help you to iden- 
tify —--——, once the seat of a Spanish vice- 
royalty in South America. Fill in the blank. 


8. The AFL-CIO building and St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, across Lafayette Park 
from the White House, are, respectively, one 
of the newest and one of the oldest land- 
marks in the capital of the United States. Do 
you know when the Federal Government 
moved to Washington: in 1783, in 1790, or 
in 1800? 


“WE 9. The towering silhouette of these twin 
buildings in a center named for Simén Bolivar 
has become the main landmark of this rapidly 
expanding city. Can you guess its name? 


10. If you were to stay at this hotel on the 
Plaza Independencia, facing the equestrian 
statue of José Artigas, the national hero, 
what capital would you be in? 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS 


_ Dear Sirs: 


Just a postscript from Europe to my impressions of a trip that 


were published in Americas’ April issue: 


The most important thing I noticed among Spain’s young intel- 


-lectuals was a concern over political problems and moral ques- 
tions that rose above doctrinaire conventionalism. A good sign, in 
my opinion. It shows that Spanish youth is in no danger of suc- 


cumbing to sterilizing “isms.” 
There is considerable interest in the views of Ortega y Gasset 


_ —a new kind of interest in him as a courageous renovator. At the 


same time the personality and influence of Unamuno are as alive 
as if he were still the rector of Salamanca. Actually the current 
rector, Antonio Tovar, is his disciple. Unamuno’s rooms, in the 


__rector’s residence, are kept up as in the days when he was alive 
and running the old university. I leafed through several volumes 


with marginal notations by the Spanish master and saw rough 


_ drafts of his most famous speeches. There were drawings by him 
_and photographs of his closest friends, several Portuguese among 


them. Few outsiders have loved Portugal with Unamuno’s lucid 


- understanding. He belonged to those who believe Iberian culture 


can only be understood when considered as a single entity, with 


_ Portugal an essential part of the whole. It is perhaps because of 
-Unamuno’s influence that I found many Spanish intellectuals 
_ sharing this view. 


In Germany, a local professor specializing in Portuguese affairs 


_ informed me that Ortega y Gasset “did not assign to Portugal the 
_ importance it deserved.” But opposed to this view is that of the 
_ Portuguese critic Pedro de Moura e Sa, a friend of mine, with 
whom Ortega became quite close during his late years when he 
- made frequent trips to Portugal. 


For my part, I noticed a tendency among Spain’s youngest intel- 


: lectuals to feel a community of interests with Portugal and Brazil, 
especially with Brazil. This was not a calculated “Hispanicism” 


with political overtones, but an awareness that we Iberian peoples 
belong to a culture whose very diversity gives it vitality. Spaniards 
and Brazilians have deep and subtle affinities in the way they mix 


ceremony with camaraderie and frankness in their relations as 
intellectuals. The art of combining these attitudes is nearly al- 


ways lacking in the Portuguese and in other Europeans who, 
addressing each other as “Your Excellency” or “Herr Doktor,” 


‘Rot only for months but for years, carry ceremony too far. Among 


Iberian peoples, perhaps Spaniards and Brazilians are the most 
closely allied to the United States in this matter. But I refer only 
to modes of personal address. At religious ceremonies, on political 
or civic occasions, the Spaniard remains magnificently pompous. 
Neither Rome, seat of the Papacy, nor London, home of a mon- 


FS, ae can match the pomp and circumstance with which Madrid 
invests the presentation of an ambassader’s credentials, when the 


“Moorish Guard” files out of the pages of The Arabian Nights 


and into the streets of the Spanish capital. 


Gilberto Freyre 
_ Lisbon, Portugal 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE? 
_ Dear Sirs: 


The Modern Language Association has received an increasing 


number of requests from U.S. business and industry in Latin 


America to help meet the growing requirements for a knowledge 


of languages. In response to these pleas, and with the assistance 


of Creole Petroleum Corporation, MLA sponsored a one-day 


_ conference between business and education leaders on April 11 in 
New York—the first of its kind, as far as I know. Educators from 
many parts of the country reported on new techniques in language 


U.S. schools were discussed. 


Dear Sirs: 
Understanding between nations could be improved if the world 
_ could share a second language, in addition to each country’s na- 


instruction; and problems in teaching Spanish and Portuguese in 


Theodore Andersson 
Modern Language Association 
New York, New York 


tional language. An approach to such a shared language is the 
sixty-nine-year-old, UNESCO-approved Esperanto, Esperanto has 

no irregular verbs; its spelling, pronunciation, and accent are uni- 

form; its grammar can be printed on a single page. It can there- 

fore be learned much more quickly and easily than any national 

language. For proof, compare your native language point by point 

with Esperanto. 

This is Esperanto: Esperanto estas uzata en 80 landoj per kelke 
da milionaj personoj. Lernolibroj estas presitaj en 84 linvoj. 
(Translation: Esperanto is used in 80 nations by several million 
persons. Textbooks have been printed in 84 languages.) 

I'll be glad to send free details in English about Esperanto to 
anyone anywhere. To those who speak Spanish or Portuguese: 
your name and address plainly written and the word Esperanto 
on a postcard will be sufficient. You will receive information in 
your native language. Adrian Hughes 


Esperanto League for North America 
Hillsboro, Oregon 


Or perhaps our readers may prefer Interlingua. We invite them to 
see what they can make of the sample below. 


Dear Sirs: 

Interlingua ha presentate su candidatura a servir como un me- 
dio de comunicationes international, e su pretensiones debe esser 
examinate per tote personas a qui pare inefficiente le capabilitates 
del linguas national. 

Interlingua non era create in un nocte per un sol homine, ni 
per un gruppo de homines. Face plus que trenta annos un chi- 
mista, plure ingenieros, educatores, redactores, e expertos linguis- 
tic de fama mundial se sedeva e comenciava un studio longe e 
detaliate super le idea—e le ideal—de un lingua international. 
Iste recerca ha culminate in un lingua non “constructe” ma melior 
dicte “extracte” que promitte succeder ubi un grande numero de 
altere projectos ha fallite. 

Durante su vita breve Interlingua ha facite un crescentia phe- 
nomenal, e ha essite adoptate per plus que dececinque jornales 
scientific importante (primarimente in le campo medical), le qua- 
les provide summarios in Interlingua de tote articulos original. I} 
es un facto multo interessante que quasi tote parlatores de un 
lingua occidental pote leger Interlingua a prime vista. Un homine 
espaniol, per exemplo, probabilemente va a dicer (durante que 
ille lege Interlingua con fluentia), “Que espaniol tan comic!” 

Interlingua es un lingua belle e harmoniose, como espaniol e 
italiano, e plus facile que le un o le altere. Sin multe travalio on 
pote parlar lo e scriber lo con facilitate. 

Amicar se per medio de correspondentia in Interlingua inter 
lectores da AMERICAS e inter citatanos de tote paises va certo 
reducer le differentias frequentemente exaggerate inter un populo 
e un altere. Reducer iste differentias es un multo importante passo 
verso le pace mundial, e un multo importante “ration de esser” 
pro le lingua international plus efficace usque ora introducte— 

F 


Interlingua. Eugene B. Stephens 


Galt, California 
FOLK ART 
Dear Sirs: 

I was very much interested in the informative article “Folk Art 
for Sale,” in the January issue. We are studying the possibility 
of organizing a Regional Seminar on Handicrafts in 1958, as pro- 
vided for in the UNESCO budget. In Cuba a Colloquium on 
Crafts has already been organized. Ricardo Alegria of Puerto 
Rico will arrange a round-table discussion in his country, and 
similar efforts are being made in Chile, Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Peru. We should like the national meetings to take place before 
the regional meeting, to smooth out any rough spots and to 
insure the ultimate success of the Regional Seminar. 

Carlos Victor Penna 
UNESCO Regional Center in the 
Western Hemisphere 
Havana, Cuba 
GEESE, NOT BUSTARDS 
Dear Sirs: 
The translations in AMERICAS are invariably so good that it is 
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very difficult for enpene of English and 
Spanish to find a single fault in them. But in your January Eng- 
lish issue, the review of Tierra del Fuego, by the Italian author 
Francisco Coloane, states that the author watched bustards in 
Tierra del Fuego. There are no bustards in this area; I know, 
having watched birds extensively there myself. The mistake in the 
translation is quite understandable because the many kinds of 
geese there are referred to locally as avutardas, which is Spanish 


for “bustard. N. Pelham Wright 

Mexico City, Mexico 
We are glad to pass along Mr. Wright's comment to Mrs. Huneeus, 
who wrote the article in English. Francisco Coloane, incidentally, 
is not Italian but a native of Chiloé Province, Chile. 


MORE REACTIONS NORTH AND SOUTH 
Dear Sirs: 

I was particularly impressed, in your March issue, by the beau- 
tiful photographs with the article “Rodeo, Chilean Style.” My 
only complaint about Americas is that it does not contain at least 
sixty-four pages instead of forty-four. 

James C. Parish, Jr. 
Joshua, Texas 
Dear Sirs: 

. . . Being familiar with Chile, I have especially enjoyed the 

article by George Pickow entitled “Rodeo, Chilean Style.” 
Henry Roach 
Stockton, California 


Dear Sirs: , 
Yellow is OK for many things, but not for printing on white. 
Yours is a fine magazine, but please don’t do it again. (See page 


7, February English.) LC. NéSes 


New York, New York 
Dear Sirs: 


May I take this opportunity to say how much I enjoy your 
monthly publication? I am certainly proud to be one of your 
many subscribers. The combination of education and entertain- 
ment in your articles is seldom found in periodicals. I hope more 
humorous stories, such as “Tinky,” will appear in future issues. 

Frances Blanchet 
Quebec, PQ, Canada 


Vr. Nufez is right. We won't. 


Dear Sirs: 

Your magazine acquaints us with the different customs and 
various kinds of art that are typically “American.” It also informs 
us of the achievements of the scholars and scientists of the 
Americas. Along with many of my countrymen, I should like to see 
an article on Bolivian folklore, a vast subject little known among 


our neighbors. Rodolfo Encinas S. 

Oruro, Bolivia 
We refer Mr. Encinas to “Legends of the Aymara” (September 
1953 English), “Bolivia’s Dancing Devils” (January 1954 English), 
and “Folk Art in the Highlands” (January 1951 English). 


Dear Sirs: 

I have just finished reading “The Natives Are Friendly” from 
your May issue. I am again wondering why Americas does not 
portray the many constructive sides of United States civilization 
and culture. I can find nothing valuable in this particular article 

presenting a picture of our country to South Americans. 

Stowe Wilder 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


Dear Sirs: 

I have just had the delightful experience of reading the article 
by Armando Pires in the current issue of Americas. It seems to 
me that publication of more articles by Mr. Pires would be an 
excellent way to use the space that you usually give to fiction. 

Delia Goetz 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sirs: 

Won't you please forward my enclosed check for three dollars, 
a refund on the subscription, to Mr. Tippett, and take his name 
off your subscription list? [See “Letters to the Editors,” April issue 
of Americas.) Apparently he cannot find one good thing about 
your magazine, and I would hate to have him paying his money 
for such an unwelcome magazine. I like it very much, and look 
forward each month to receiving it! 

Albert Higgins 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Since we do not feel qualified to act as go-between in this financial 
transaction, we must return Mr. Higgins’ check with our thanks 
for the very tangible evidence of his support. 


MAIL BAG 

The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked AMERICAS to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses and be able 
to write in at least two of the official OAS languages 
(English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French), shown below 
by the initials after the name. Those who are students are 
asked to say whether they are of high-school (H) or college 
(C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk 
after the name. 


C. Edgar Iribar (E, S) Dias da 


Viamonte 374 . S, P, F)— 


 Pelotas, RC 


Freddy A. Reyes Pérez (E, s)—c Brazil 

Wenceslao Alvarez No. 23 ees, 
Samuel Borsky (E, S)—C* ae 
Calle 11 No. 407 sin. 

Vedado, La Habana 


Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic 

Dora E. Iglesias Cuba 

Ituzaingé 195 


San Martin F. B. Mitre 
Argentina 


Paul K. Eggers (E, S, German)—C 
314% Front Street 
Santa Cruz, California 
Robert D. Lawson I 

(E, S, P, F, Italian, German)—C William S. Arthur (E, S) 
226 Stanford Avenue P.O. Box 422 i 
Elyria, Ohio Bridgetown, Barbados 
West Indies 


James R. Miller (E, S, Latin) —H 
604 N. 12th Street Frederick O. Bell (E, F, German)* 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois 172 Hubbard Road 


. Hartford, Connecticut 
Charles R. Rose (E, S) atten? 


Jefferson School Kathy Higgins (E, 
Foster Street 3410 Hyacinth Avenue 
Elyria, Ohio _ Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Linda Danielson Ernest H. Jakins (E, S, F) 
(E, F, German)—C* 5006 South Blackstone Avenue 

R.R. No. 1 Chicago 15, Ilinois 
West Burlington, lowa 

Judy L. Hagan (S, F) 
José Julio Castro, M.D. &. Ss, F)* 3505 Willow Road 
Carlos Calvo 3432-1°. D. Northbrook, Illinois 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Noely Martins Sa (E, S, P)- 
Edgardo A. Matteoda (E, S)* Rua Humberto de Campos, 51 
Independencia 365 (Graca) 
Cérdoba, Argentina Salvador, BA, Brazil 


Evelyn Ryder (E, S)—C 
144 Marvin Avenue 
Los Altos, California 


Isaac Riascos Martinez (S, F)—H 
Apartado 409 
Cali, Colombia 


The Gugantsation of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the common purpose of 


and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 


Guatemala, Haiti, Hond Mexico, N 


ing peace, freedom, security, 


Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large 
number of different agencies and institutions throughout the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 


states and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 
The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters in Washington, D. C. Called “‘The House of the 


Americas,” its main building of white marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec Garden, 


Hemisphere. 


Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 


is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western 


~ Opposite: Crowd around spring in courtyard of Basilica of Our 
4 Lady of the Angels in Cartago, Costa Rica (see page 15 
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A special service of the Pan American Union 


THE DEPOSITORY SUBSCRIPTION 
assures a steady flow of knowledge from the presses of the Organ- 
ization of American States for one year—a colorful variety of books, 


booklets, and reports. Some deal with cultural subjects, literature, 


art, music, education, travel. Others deal with sociological, sci- 


THE DEPOSITORY SUBSCRIPTION 


also includes with these publications an annual subscription 
to 4 periodicals 
AMERICAS, ANNALS, INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
AND ESTADISTICA 
(total value, $11.00) 


THE DEPOSITORY SUBSCRIPTION 


is available to individuals and organizations wishing to keep abreast of 
the growth and development of Inter-American affairs at the following 


yearly rates: 
All publications in English, $25.00 


All publications in Spanish, Portuguese, and French, $25.00 
All & in 4 $35.00 


Order from 


PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
Pan American Union, 6, D. C. ay ees 


